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economic, social and cul- 
tural activities of Israel's 
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rebirth of a healthy nation 
depends upon the strength- 
ened creative and progres- 
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is now more essential than 
ever. 
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The Foe Within 


rT. FANTASTIC HISTORY of the Irgun and 
Stern groups reached its foreordained conclusion 
in the truce-breaking demonstration of June 22 off 
Natanyah and Tel-Aviv. In defiance of the duly 
adopted policy of the government of Israel, a small 
group led by Menakhem Beigin again attempted 
to embroil the people in a conflict which it was 
resolved to avoid at all costs—this time not only 
with the Arabs and their British sponsors, but with 
the United Nations as a whole. In this effort, they 
caused units of the Irgun, duly enrolled in the Army 
of Israel, to desert their posts and fight against their 
own brethren-in-arms. After this display of treach- 
ery, at a time when Israel is under converging at- 
tacks from so many sides, no agreement with the 
dissident groups can command any confidence. Sooner 
or later, these groups must be thoroughly broken. 
Better sooner than later; better by the power of 
public opinion than by the force of the state; but if 
necessary, by every effective means. 

It is not a question of the wisdom of one policy or 
another. It is not a matter of comparing the alleged 
political genius of Menakhem Beigin or of Friedman- 
Yellin with the capacities of Ben Gurion or Moshe 
Shertok. It is a question of the simple principles of 
any group existence, of the elementary loyalties which 
make possible a state. The Irgun and Stern leaders 
(abetted, it must be said with bitter sorrow, by public 
figures who sought to pull chestnuts out of the fire 
for themselves by conniving with these ill-tamed 
pets) have pursued a course in the past years, even 
more in the months since November 29th, and above 
all in the weeks since May 14th, which make a mock- 
ery of any sense of community, of civic allegiance. 
With the megalomania common to many petty, dan- 
gerous men in our age, they have not served but 
sought to master their people, and they have played 
upon group passions only to disrupt the group. 


Future generations will read with incredulity the 
extraordinary terms of the concessions which were 
made to these groups in order to obtain a surface 
obedience to the constituted authorities of the Yishuv, 
and then of the Israeli government. In the midst 
of a war in which so many foes were arrayed against 
Israel, the compliance of these intriguers with the 
overall strategic plan of Israel’s Army had to be 
bought by toleration of their continued existence 
as a separate combined political-and-military force, 
ultimately uncontrollable in its actions. : 

This unprecedented license was egregiously abused. 
The Stern group in Jerusalem did not work har- 
moniously with Haganah operations. The Irgun per- 
mitted itself to broadcast suggestions for political 
tie-ups directed at major powers, as though it were 


already in fact, not only in its day dreams, the Di- 
rectorate of a new dictatorship of Israel. The pro- 
visions of the highly unsatisfactory agreement of the 
Irgun with the Haganah were impudently perverted 
by Beigin. Though he agreed that the Irgun would 
disband as a military unit after the proclamation of 
the Jewish State, performance lagged sadly behind 
promise. After a long interval, we finally heard that 
some Irgun groups were being integrated as units 
in the Israeli Army. Then we were given the astound- 
ing intelligence that Beigin reserved the right for 
his group to exist as a separate military unit in Jerus- 
alem and in the front outside the partition boundar- 
ies—as though it were not all one war for which 
the Israeli Army bore an organic responsibility; and 
in which the Irgun had demonstrated clearly by 
repeated reserves that its military usefulness was 
severely restricted to occasional commando raids of 
no lasting significance. Now, in climactic arrogance, 
Beigin has presumed to violate the very territory of 
Israel and precipitate a near-insurrection in pursuit 
of his insane ambitions. 


IT Is no secret that certain American Zionists have a 
major responsibility for this situation. The peculiar 
conditions in which Israel was born would in any 
case have forced its government to tolerate unusual 
license on the part of its component groups. But it 
is well-known that the Irgun-Haganah agreement, 
upon whose equivocal soil the present scandalous 
situation developed, would never have been accepted 
by a majority of Palestinian representatives in the 
World Zionist Organization, even under the pressure 
of unprecedented conditions; that it was opposed 
with one voice by all Labor groups. Only the votes 
of some American Zionists and their following 
brought about that fatally defective agreement. 

It is up to them now to make good the damage they 
then caused. Since the Israeli government was estab- 
lished, American Zionists are no longer in a position 
to vote in questions for which the government is 
responsible. American Zionist leaders have echoed 
properly the statement of the Israeli government that 
now that there is a single Army of Israel, there is 
no place for separate organizations, raising funds 
in America for the dissident forces. But what hap- 
pened in Natanyah and Tel Aviv on June 22 calls 
for something far more vigorous. After all it was 
this community which supplied to Beigin the sinews 
of the fratricidal engagement. It is up to the Zionist 
leadership in this country to end, once and for all, 
the intolerable confusion, the chaos, the criminal 
frivolity tolerated in American Jewry in its unthink- 
ing response to anyone who holds up a sensational 
placard before it and reaches for a dollar. 
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Congress “Helps” the D.P.’s 


N THE LAST DAYS of its marathon session be- 

fore the Republican Convention, the 80th Congress 
gave urgent attention to a problem which surely 
requires such attention: the admission to the United 
States of a portion of the displaced persons in the 
occupied zones. But the bill which finally emerged 
from the Senate-House conference on their divergent 
measures is so ill-adapted to its professed purpose, it 
contains so many obstacles to the admission of DP’s, 
it is so inherently self-contradictory, it flaunts so 
invidious a prejudice against major segments of the 
DP population including those most deserving of 
humane consideration, it is so specifically anti-Jewish, 
that it will stand as one of the blackest marks in the 
record of one of our most misguided Congresses. 

The administration provided for the bill is fraught 
with obstructionist provisions. Before admission to 
the country individually or in groups, DP applicants 
would have to be certified by US authorities as hav- 
ing a guaranteed job as well as housing in this coun- 
try, without involving the displacement of U. S. 
residents. Fifteen thousand aliens already in the 
country On a non-permanent basis were among the 
205,000 to be admitted under the bill. They too have 
to satisfy American authorities in the same way as 
new immigrants before they are granted permanent 
status. The paper work and red tape involved in 
these requirements are enough to throw thick hedge- 
rows of legal entanglement around the gates to our 
country. 


THE legislators who dreamed up this bill or voted 
for it can hardly have believed that they were mak- 
ing an effective contribution towards getting the 
DP’s out of the camps quickly. If they rushed it 
through in the final hours of the session—and many 
who voted for it were quite frank about their dis- 
approval of its most characteristic provisions—it was 
for the sake of registering American humanitarian 
sympathy for the DP’s, if not through well-consid- 
ered aid, then at least symbolically. But what the bill 
most plainly symbolizes is far from being a generous 
humanitarianism. It is the most glaring expression 
of nativist Protestant exclusionism by any Congress 
since the Immigration Act of 1924. The case-hard- 
ened prejudice it manifests is made the more odious 
in the present case because those who are discrimi- 
nated against are the outstanding victims of the 
Nazis. 

The bill excludes any DP’s who arrived in Ger- 
many after Dec. 25, 1945. Most Jews in the camps 
before that date have gone on to Israel, or its way- 
stations, or have found other homes. But the oc- 
cupied zones do have about 180,000 Jewish refugees, 
comprising one-fifth of the 800,000 DP’s, most of 


whom came in during 1946-47, until the Americans, 
in agreement with IRO closed the camps on April 
21, 1947. They are specifically excluded from Amer- 
ican hospitality by the new bill. As if to make their 
exclusion the more certain, the bill reserves 30 per- 
cent of its entry permits for farmers—a profession 
followed by a much smaller ratio of DP’s generally, 
and by an insignificant proportion of the Jews among 
them. The American Congress, incidentally is not 
alone in this preference, for DP farmers have many 
other offers of new homes by those countries which 
are accepting quotas through IRO. 

But the specific elements of the bill which most 
plainly define the attitudes it is intended to symbolize 
are its preferential quotas for certain religious and 
ethnic groups. The most gratuitous of all are the 
special quotas set aside for so-called Volksdeutsche— 
that is, German-speaking groups who are former 
citizens of various Eastern European countries, where 
they formed a Nazi fifth column and, after Nazi 
occupation, part of the German machinery of op- 
pression and genocide in their native country. Ex- 
pelled to Germany by their liberated compatriots, 
these groups are now given special preference by 
Congress. For their benefit the provisions of the 
quota law, allotting immigration visas according to 
country of origin, are set aside and they are granted 
half the substantial annual German and Austrian 
quotas. 

The most flagrantly favored group are the Balts 
and the non-Catholic Polish citizens from Russian- 
annexed parts of Poland. As a largely Protestant 
group, Congressman frankly stated, they are favored 
as “our kind” of people. 


JEWISH participation in the campaign for the Strat- 
ton Bill, or at least for half the Stratton Bill (as . 
represented by the rejected Senate DP bill), was al- 
ways accompanied by the unspoken awareness that 
the fight called for undeserved and unworthy com- 
promises. We knew that the Jewish DP problem 
would and should be solved mainly in Israel, and 
that this was where the overwhelming majority of 
Jewish DP’s wished to go. Nevertheless it was trying 
to have to keep silent, while advocates of these hu- 
manitarian bills stressed that they were not so bad 
as they might seem, for if America were to admit a 
representative proportion of the DP’s it would not 
be a favor to Jews only, as, actually, only about 20 
percent were Jews. It was not pleasant either to have 
to soft-pedal, for fear of prejudicing the chances of 
a measure which would, after all, bring humanitarian 
relief to necessitous people, our indignation at the 
inability or unwillingness of American authorities 
to remove from the lists of candidates for immigra- 
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tion individuals who from time to time were identi- 
fied as responsible for mass murders. 

But we can now do no less than speak frankly of 
what the new bill “symbolizes” for Jews—what it 
symbolizes for the Jewish DP. The two categories 
singled out as preferred candidates for American 
citizenship are the very groups who made themselves 
notorious throughout Europe as the foremost Nazi 
collaborators. “Volksdeutsche” and Hitlerite “fifth 
columnists” are synonymous terms in Europe. The 
special squads of Jew-killers who made Poland a 
bloody shambles during the Nazi occupation were 
heavily stocked with squadrons of Latvian and Lith- 
unian, as well as Ukrainian youths. Upon the retreat 
of Hitler’s forces, these “volunteers” retreated also 
into Germany, and became DP’s. 

We need not enter into a paltry debate whether 
there are not Baltic refugees who have an authentic 
claim upon our sympathies, who are victims of Com- 
munist totalitarianism and not former beneficiaries 
and adjutants of Nazi racism. Obviously there are, 
though there is nothing in the bill which could help 
us distinguish them from the others. But the bill is 
not aimed at relieving individual need; its adminis- 
trative complexities make it doubtful how much aid 
it can offer to any category among the DP’s. In effect 
it is simply a symbolic expression of preferences and 
prejudices. To the Congressmen who concocted it, 
it may be simply an expression of natural and tra- 
ditional “American” preferences for Protestant Eu- 
ropeans and of equally conventional prejudice against 
Jews and Catholics. To us it symbolizes an underlying 
affinity of those Congressmen for the very elements 
in Europe who helped exterminate the Jews. 


SYMBOL AND EXAMPLE 


(In memoriam: Colonel David Marcus) 


by Shlomo Grodzensky 


:. MONTHS we had been hearing about a high- 
ranking American Jewish military man who served 
as a top advisor to the Haganah, but even in the best 
informed circles any mention of his name was care- 
fully avoided. We knew only that a small group of 
American Jews with military training and experience 
were making significant contributions in the fighting 
in Israel, and particularly important was the role of 
“the Colonel.” 

David Marcus was an American citizen and an 
American soldier, and as such he may have over- 
stepped legal bounds when he entered the service of 
the Jewish defense force. A short-sighted, stupid 
American policy had determined to prevent freedom- 
loving Americans from helping the endangered 
Jewish republic in its fight for existence. Because of 
this David Marcus was forced to perform his mission 
in the Jewish army under a “conspiratorial” cover. 
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The public heard about “the Colonel” and his re- 
martkable achievements only after his death. 


ONLy recently did Colonel Marcus begin to show 
any interest in Zionism and the Land of Israel. The 
episode which was decisive in the Jewish education 
of this accomplished officer, attorney, and civil ser- 
vant was his first “‘visit” to the concentration camp of 
Dachau, which he entered with the first’ American 
tanks after the Nazi collapse. The American Colonel 
discovered the cruellest depths of the Jewish problem 
—and the gates of his heart were opened to the won- 
der of the Jewish struggle for independence. When 
the call of fighting, beleaguered Israel came, David 
Marcus was one of the small group of American Jews 
who answered with all their soul and all their might. 


David Marcus was a scion of New York's East 
Side, but his interests and aims led him far from the 
horizon of the poor immigrant community in which 
he was born. When he was a young cadet studying 
the art of war at West Point, he certainly never 
imagined he would one day lead Jewish soldiers in 
the Judean hills. But this is the peculiar power of 
Zion: Zionism is the only modern Jewish movement 
that has shown the ability to bring Jews back to the 
fold on a large scale, the only movement made up 
not only of those who stayed home, but of Jews who 
returned home. Only because the power and appeal 
of Zion ate at work in Jewish hearts can one say 
today that no single Jew in the world is lost to his 
community. 


IN THE COURSE of only a few years, the struggle for 
the Jewish Homeland has caused a profound revolu- 
tion in the attitudes of large sections of American 
Jewry. The rise of the State of Israel will undoubt- 
edly deepen and intensify the changing mood. Dor- 
mant impulses and needs are hidden in the hearts of 
many in the greatest Jewish community in the world 
—impulses and needs which only the rise of the Jew- 
ish State could stir to life. 


We, old Zionists, were perhaps least able to appre- 
ciate what Israel could mean to those who hitherto 
stood apart from our concerns. It is natural for us 
to feel more vividly the unfulfilled hopes and see 
more sharply the flaws and the obstacles, while out- 
siders often grasp more clearly the magnitude of 
this turning-point in our history. A very revealing ex- 
pression of this was given recently by the American 
Jewish poet, Karl Shapiro, in a poem entitled “Israel.” 
It happens that Shapiro is a Jewish writer who has 
been cited prominently of late as illustrating a tend- 
ency to “total assimilation” in American Jewry. A 
former extreme leftist, he subsequently entered upon 
a “quest for religion,” and his recent poetry echoed 
Christian motifs. But in the latest poem just referred 
to, we hear something entirely new not only for Karl 
Shapiro, but also for many others of his generation 
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and his type: 


“When I think of the battle of Zion I hear The 
drop of chains, the starting forth of feet . . . My 
blood beats like a bird against a wall; I feel the 
weight of prisons in my skull Falling away; my 
forebears stare through stone. When I see the 
name of Israel high in print The fences crumble 
in my flesh . . . I look the stranger clear to the 
blue dépths Of his unclouded eye. I say my name 
Aloud for the first time unconsciously. Whether 
I steal to that foreign country Or send rich dollars 
or study the tight pin Of the explosive pome- 
gtanate or learn To turn the scroll, as when a boy 
I sang And was received into my tribe with joy, 
Is immaterial. Speak the name of the land, Speak 
the name only of the living land.” 


“The name of the living land,” and this alone, 
could awaken the dormant yearning in estranged 
Jewish hearts. To do this was beyond the power of 
the grief for our millions of dead, of the growing 
sense of insecurity in a hostile or unfeeling world, 
of a humiliated self of dignity, or of the vague wish 
to identify oneself with the mourning of the whole 
community and shoulder a part of the community 
burden. A spark was needed to ignite all these dim 
feelings, a bridge to unite the past and the present 
with the future. A goal was needed, capable of en- 
gaging the whole of one’s spirit, a goal worth living 
and dying for. And it appeared—“the name of the 
living land.” 


Davip Marcus went off to serve that “living land” 
in its battle with a world full of foes. He was one of 
those who heard “the drop of chains,” the fall of 
“the weight of prisons,” he sensed “the fences crum- 
ble.” He taught his new-found brothers the grim, 
inescapable art of handling “the tight pin of the ex- 
plosive pomegranate.” Like his brethren-in-arms of 
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the Haganah, the American commander became an 
anonymous soldier in Israel. 


David Marcus fell as commander of the J#rusalem 
sector in the Jewish army—as commander of the cru- 
cial front in the war for the Jewish Homeland. He 
took upon himself the arduous task of opening the 
Jerusalem-Tel-Aviv road, the lifeline between the ter- 
ritory of Israel and the hundred thousand Jews under 
siege in the Holy City. When the time will come to 
tell the story of those historic weeks, we will learn 
more details about the part he played in those bat- 
tles. We will undoubtedly hear of his share in the 
epic of the new route which was pushed through to 
Jerusalem under enemy fire. As long as the fight for 
Israel lives in Jewish memory, so long shall live the 
name of David Marcus, the commander who came 
from afar, from his peaceful, secure home, to help his 
brothers in their hour of greatest need, strain, and 
hope. 

Jews will remember him—and so also will America, 
as she is true to herself. America is not merely the 
State Department nor only oil politics. There was 
once an America that was the haven of every revo- 
lutionary from the “Old World,” that was proud of 
her sons who fought in “foreign armies,” so long as 
they were the armies of justice. For that America, 
nothing could be alien that was bound up with human 
freedom. David Marcus was that kind of American 
soldier. 


But David Marcus was first of all a symbol and 
example for ws, for the American Jewish community, 
and for its youth. The Jewish land will only become 
for all our people “the living land,” the land from 
which starved Jewish spirits everywhere will draw 
sustenance of faith in the future of the Jewish people, 
if it is symbolized by men who mirror the new spirit, 
the liberation which Israel brings to our life. David 
Marcus is such a symbol and such an example. 


and After? 


by Ben Halpern 


T THE TIME when Count Bernadotte’s truce 

terms were accepted by Arabs and Jews for a 
four-week period, the general reaction of commen- 
tators was that the antagonists had taken each 
other’s measure and found that neither had won or 
was likely to win a decisive victory. Otherwise, 
pointed out the analysts, it is unlikely that both 
sides would have agreed to truce terms that fully 
satisfied neither. From this assumption the writers 
then drew optimistic conclusions: the antagonists 
would realize that nothing was to be gained by 
fighting each other; therefore they would probably 


go farther than merely accepting the truce—they 
would perhaps also get together with the UN Medi- 
ator during the truce period and discuss—possibly 
even agree on—terms for a final political solution. 
Certain journalists were not too timid to describe 
these terms specifically. They spoke about Arab ac- 
ceptance of Israel as an established political fact— 
in return for Jewish territorial concessions. Jerusalem 
and the Negev were mentioned as prizes for Trans- 
jordan, it was surmised that perhaps Egypt too 


‘would get part of the Negev, and there was also 


some talk of Galilee’s being given to Israel’s north- 
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ern neighbors, Syria and Lebanon. It was plainly 
indicated that such a solution would satisfy Great 
Britain and gratify the State Department. 


WHATEVER Downing Street and the State Depart- 
ment may now be thinking, there has been not the 
least official indication from either from the Arab or 
the Jewish side that they are ready to make the 
“concessions” required on their part to put this 
“compromise” into effect. 

Far from recognizing the State of Israel as a fact, 
the Arabs with a single voice once again repudiated 
partition, going so far as to symbolize this position 
by saying they would refuse to sit at the U.N. medi- 
ation table with representatives of Israel. If the 
Jewish State were not abolished during the truce, 
they said, war would infallibly break out all over 
again at the end of it. 

There were two indirect evidences, however, that 
certain Arab States are beginning to hedge against 
the contingency that a Jewish State might have to 
be recognized, and that the dominant powers in the 
UN would then assign parts of the territory Israel 
now holds for division among Arab claimants. Some 
such calculation must have been in the minds of 
the Syrians when at the eleventh hour before the 
truce they opened up an offensive in Galilee. For 
quite transparent reasons they hoped to place some 
of their troops in Israeli territory before the dicker- 
ing for a final solution got started. Failing to achieve 
their objective in one sector before the truce went 
into effect, they even took the risk of breaking the 
truce by continued attacks, which again failed and 
had to be abandoned upon the arrival of UN mili- 
tary observers. Another straw in the wind which 
points very strongly to a similar interpretation was the 
decision to send Saudi-Arabian units to join Egyptian 
forces in the Negev just before the truce went into 
effect. Both Syria and Saudi-Arabia have compelling 
reasons to oppose Transjordan’s acquiring the Israeli 
territory in the Galilee or the Negev adjoining their 
respective borders. Their last minute efforts to put 
their soldiers in these areas is a maneuver plainly 
aimed at staking out claims to sections of Israel 
which Transjordan might get under plans such as 
are now being boosted in the press, for instance, by 
Walter Lippmann and Cyrus Sulzberger. 

Thus, on the Arab side, the evidence is conflict- 
ing in regard to the expectations with which the 
truce was accepted. Certainly there is no reason to 
suppose that the Arabs have already come to a 
united decision to compromise the Palestine issue 
on the basis of recognizing the Jewish State in re- 
turn for “territorial concessions” by Israel. Nor is 
there any evidence that they have despaired of a 
military victory after the truce is over—if the cards 
continue to be stacked in their favor, as they have 
been in the past by the attitudes adopted by the 
British and the Americans. 
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On the Israeli side, there has been no evidence 
at all of any decision, induced (according to the 
hypothesis of news commentators) by military con- 
siderations, to give up Israel’s territory in return 
for Arab recognition of the State’s existence. The 
Israeli government made it clear that the existence 
of the State was not a subject concerning which they 
were prepared to negotiate. Moreover, in the light 
of the talk about border revisions, they stated again 
their acceptance of the UN partition plan boundaries 
—on the assumption that the area of the Arab State 
would be governed by authorities with whom Israel 
could confidently cooperate, as required by the par- 
tition plan. If Israel’s Arab neighbor within Pales- 
tine’s borders were to be a power whose past actions 
did not justify confidence—and there were strong 
intimations that. this included Transjordan as well 
as other Arab League States—then it might indeed 
be necessary to redraw the boundaries of Palestine 
partition to conform better with strategic require- 
ments. Far from accepting suggestions in the British 
press that only a shrunken Israel was defensible, 
the government pointed out that, while holding in 
a firm grip the Jewish areas, Jews had already seized 
for purposes of strategic defense, and—under the 
assumed conditions—would probably keep, substan- 
tial portions of the partition plan’s Arab areas of - 
Palestine. Moreover, in every sector of the war, 
Jews were on the offensive before the truce. The 
only large part of the Jewish area which was not 
under unchallenged Israeli control was the Negev, 
which some Egyptian units touched in transit. But 
a large part of the Egyptian force in Southern Pal- 
estine was bottled up in a Jewish trap at the time 
of the truce, while all strongpoints in the Israeli 
part of the Negev remained unconquered. Under 
these conditions, there is no evidence to support the 
view that Israel accepted the truce, in the expecta- 
tion of reaching a political decision during the four 
weeks, because it had come to the conclusion that 
it had no hope of a decisive military victory. 


WHY, THEN, did both Jews and Arabs agree to the 
truce? The answer would seem to be twofold: to- 
gether with disadvantages, each side in different 
degrees and in different respects might have seen 
certain advantages in a truce at that particular time; 
but, in addition, both sides were under pressure to 
stop fighting, and neither side cared to risk the 
penalties threatened in case of refusal to accept the 
truce. 


The advantages for the Arabs of a truce at that 
particular juncture were clear, and far outweighed 
any possible disadvantages. The Arabs were on the 
defensive in every battle sector, and while the Jewish 
initiative was stymied in certain areas by a unilateral 
Jewish cease-fire at the beginning of the truce talks, 
the Arabs were unable to develop an offensive of 
their own before the truce finally went into effect. 
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Indeed, it was during this period that the Egyptians 
were trapped in the South and the Jewish alternate 
route to Jerusalem was consolidated. Tactically, 
therefore, the Arabs had nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain from a truce on June 11th. Besides, 
the signs of a new rapprochement between Britain 
and the American State Department gave the Arabs 
reason to believe that in the political war that was 
to begin during the truce period, conditions were 
far more favorable for them than in current military 
engagements. 

On the other hand Britain made certain gestures 
suggesting that they might withdraw support from 
the Arabs if the truce were not accepted. Although 
the British actions were far from constituting an 
immediate handicap—only part of the British per- 
sonnel with the Arab Legion was called back, and 
even they only as far as Transjordan territory; the 
block on future arms supply still left the Arabs a 
distinct advantage in equipment over the Jews—the 
implication that these measures might be carried 
farther if Arabs refused the. truce certainly had its 
effect. Equally effective must have been the intima- 
tion that Arabs should take into account that if 
Jews proved difficult during the truce period, Britain 
and America would join in sanctions against them. 

If the Arabs had a great deal to gain from accept- 
ing the truce and something to fear from rejecting 
it, the Jews, for their part, had a great deal to fear 
from rejecting the truce, and, also, something to 
gain from accepting. Tactically, as we have pointed 
out, the Jews lost a clear advantage in initiative by 
the truce. But having had only four weeks of free- 
dom of action since the end of the mandate, it stands 
to reason that Haganah successes must often have 
been won by inspired improvization and by heroic 
but desperate expedients. Every hour the State of 
Israel could gain to train its raw recruits, build roads 
and settlements, and consolidate its administration 
and economy, was certain to increase the defensive 
and striking power of the state. Even externally, the 
mere continuance day by day, week by week of the 
Jewish state as a functioning entity within firmly 
held boundaries established it more and more as a 
fact not to be questioned; and this remains true even 
though the proclamation of the truce has undoubt- 
edly prevented a number of countries from announc- 
ing their recognition of Israel. Fundamentally, time 
now works for Israel, as Moshe Shertok noted. 
Nevertheless, it is quite clear that the major motive 
for Jewish acceptance of the truce, not only at an 
undesirable moment but under terms less than fair 
to Israel, was the weight of outside pressure and 
the desire to avoid probable sanctions which might 
have been applied if the truce were not accepted. 


IF THE reasons which led to the acceptance of the 
truce are so different from the assumptions of many 
commentators, obviously one should be cautious 
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about their optimistic conclusions. It is clear that 
both sides regard the truce primarily as a period of 
jockeying for position. It is also clear, on the other 
hand, that both sides have a great deal to lose by a 
resumption of conflict after the truce end. But what 
is not so clear is whether a peace agreement can be 
reached, during the truce or during an extension of 
the truce; whether the terms of peace by territorial 
reshuffling which seem to be desired by Britain and 
the State Department will prove acceptable to Jews 
and Arabs; and whether the tactics being employed 
by Britain and the State Department will help bring 
about an agreement. 

The idea that peace could be won by Jews’ yield- 
ing territory allotted to Israel by the UN sounds ex- 
ceedingly queer when one considers that Arab armies 
hold none of this land today, that, indeed a large 
wedge originally assigned to the Arabs is now in 
Jewish hands. Nor are the demands that have been 
written about particularly modest. Not only all or 
most of the Negev (in addition to central Palestine) 
for Abdullah, but Jerusalem, with its two-thirds 
Jewish majority of 90,000 and its universal historic 
associations, for his capital. Not only western Gali- 
lee, but also eastern Galilee, allotted by the partition 
plan to the Jews, are rumored rewards which the 
British are said to have in mind for northern Arab 
countries. Haifa is even mentioned, sometimes. Of 
all these “gifts” for the Arabs, only the Jerusalem 
and the Negev are not firmly and incontestably 
under Jewish control; and even in Jerusalem and the 
Negev the essential Jewish strongholds have not 
been shaken. This is certainly no program for peace, 
because Jewish capitulation is something recent mili- 
tary events have given no realist any reason to count 
on. The shoe is on the other foot: we hear from 
London that there is general agreement that Jewish 
military power has been proven adequate for de- 
fense, and defense strategists in Washington, ac- 
cording to report, are becoming concerned about the 
possible effect of a probable, more decisive Arab 
defeat in resumed warfare upon the stability of 
governments in the whole Middle East. 

If territorial readjustments are to be the solution 
of the Palestine conflict, Jewish demands today will 
certainly have to go farther than what was accepted 
on November 29th. Not only have Jews conquered 
more than the partition originally planned, but the 
events since November 29th no longer would justify 
Jews in taking grave strategic risks in drawing the 
boundaries of Israel, as they did then. The partition 
boundaries ignored the requirements of defense, be- 
cause the whole plan was conceived in terms of 
vigorous intervention by the UN through the Jeru- 
salem Governor and the Palestine Commission, who 
would hold the balance between the two sides and 
help them develop the spirit and machinery of co- 
operation upon which the partition plan depended. 
The Palestine Commission and the Trusteeship ar- 
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rangement for Jerusalem have both been suspended — 


by the UN. The Arabs have attacked Jews in Pal- 
estine with every mode of violence. The State of 
Israel can no longer have confidence in boundaries 
which leave Haifa strategically vulnerable, and give 
potential aggressors favorable positions to besiege 
Jerusalem and attempt to cut off the Negev, the 
Galilee, and the Jezreel Valley from the rest of 
Israel. After November 29th, the Jews accepted the 
minimum territory which would give them an eco- 
nomically viable state, capable of absorbing the 
immigrants who must come home to Israel. Now 
the minimum must also be strategically viable. If 
the Jews are now to go back to the boundaries of 
November 29th, then so must the UN go back to 
its obligations under the Resolution of November 
29th, and the Arabs must show themselves capable 
of sincere cooperation in the spirit of that Resolu- 
tion. Otherwise, the Jews could hardly negotiate on 
any other basis than the territories they need for 
a strategically viable state. 


BuT it is not only among the Jews that such plans 
will encounter difficulties. Even discounting Arab 
statements which imply that they will accept nothing 
less than Jewish surrender, it is hard to see how a 
solution through establishing Abdullah on both sides 
of the Jordan, and in Jerusalem and the Negev, 
could fail to shake the Arab League to its founda- 
tions—perhaps even destroy it completely. Saudi- 
Arabia, Syria, and to a lesser extent, Egypt are united 
in bitter opposition to Abdullah’s schemes for a 
Greater Syria under his rule. It is impossible to 
believe that Egypt could be mollified by territorial 
gains in the Negev since they never showed much 
interest in their own adjoining territory of the Sinai 
peninsula. Egypt once before indicated to Jews, for 
the information of the British, the price at which 
they would sell their consent to partition: the reward 
they seek is not in the Negev, but in the Sudan, and 
it is not Jews but Britain who would have to pay it. 


As for Saudi-Arabia, their opposition to the en- 
trenchment of their traditional enemy astride the 
bridge between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
would be intense. If they were to be appeased, Ab- 
dullah would have to give them the port of Akabah 
at least, and probably also territory in the Negev 
and particularly in Transjordan surrounding it. But 
this would seriously damage the whole strategic 
plan which Britain conceives could be served by 
installing Abdullah on both the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. An agreement could hardly be ar- 
ranged here without difficulty. Nor is the handing 
over to Abdullah of Jerusalem—if the Christian 
world would consent and the Jews allow it—likely 
to prove a pleasant prospect to Ibn Saud. The Wah- 
habi leader would hardly welcome seeing the Hashi- 
mite dynasty which he expelled from Mecca and 
Medina now installed in another Holy City. 
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As for Syria, the rise in strength of Abdullah 
would most intimidate them. They are the destined 
victims of the Hashimite Greater Syria scheme. They 
could be brought to agree to it, perhaps, only by 
getting Western Galilee, or the whole Galilee— 
among the most improbable of concessions which 
anyone could “reckon with” on the part of Israel; 
and, moreover, a development which would throw 
the neighboring Lebanese into convulsions of fear. 
Nor is there any solution to the latter difficulty in 
dividing Galilee—assuming always that it were 
available for division—between Syria and Lebanon, 
because the last thing the Christian Lebanese want 
is to acquire more Moslem-populated territory, which 
would endanger their precarious hold upon their 
own state, the Christian refuge of the Middle East. 

At least, this much is beyond the slightest doubt: 
The reshuffling of territories is the only plan that 
now seems to be under consideration in London and 
Washington asa solution of the Palestine problem. 
The political difficulties inherent in this plan are so 
enormous that it can certainly not be accepted during 
the four-week truce period. | 

In addition, it is highly doubtful whether the plan 
can be put into effect at all, unless Britain is recon- 
ciled to the prospect of scrapping the Arab League. 
Eventually Britain may be forced by other events to 
this conclusion. But under present conditions, this 
seems so unlikely that we should regard with the 
greatest caution suggestions that Britain has altered 
its Palestine policy and is now willing to adjust its 
plans to the fact of Israel—to recognize the State, 
and cease plotting against its existence—in return 
for concessions to Abdullah. The test of sincerity 
will be whether or not Britain is willing to talk in 
terms of an economically and strategically viable 
Jewish State. Anything less might be interpreted to 
the Arabs—and prove in fact to be—a merely pro- 
visional and tactical pseudo-recognition, to be wiped 
out at the first favorable juncture in international 
affairs. 


BRITISH tactics today may have two possible inter- 
pretations. Their detention of Jewish immigrants in 
Cyprus and Israelis in Kenya, their oil blockade and 
attempted currency strangulation of Israel, their suc- 
cessful efforts to get America to continue its arms 
embargo, their diplomatic efforts in the Dominions 
and in Western Europe, and through these connec- 
tions, their apparent influence upon the Truce Com- 
mission and upon the Mediator—all these ramified 
activities may mean no more than an attempt to 
“soften up” the Jews and get them to give the Arabs 
land the Arabs cannot take by force. But they could 
also mean a continued determination to break the 
Jewish State altogether. 

The four-weeks truce will not produce a peace. 
Attempts to prolong it will probably aim at a stand- 
still in the war in Palestine until November—after 
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the Presidential elections in America, and after the 
reconvening of the General Assembly, this time in 
Paris, not in New York. But, when the Security 
Council meets to prolong the truce, Britain may 
. find that Israel will not again agree to hold its fire 
if certain tendencies are not curbed. Jews cannot be 
expected to subscribe to a truce whose whole drift 
seems to be toward the undermining of Israel’s ex- 
istence and which tends to produce intolerable in- 
fringements of Jewish rights. The Israeli government 
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may conclude that the sanctions which it hoped to 
avoid by accepting the June 11 truce were in any 
case being dragged in through the back door by 
British-suggested misinterpretations. Jewish acquies- 
cence will not be obtained for UN-condoned at- 
tempts at blocking Jewish immigration, or for other 
denials of Jewish sovereignty. If there is no evidence 
of a frank and honest acceptance of the fact that 
Israel exists, we may see a renewal of fighting in 
Palestine. 


British Opinion and British Policy 


by Herbert Howarth 


London, June 3rd. 

O EVERYBODY'S RELIEF the British forces 

really got moving out of Palestine. There was 
more than a little uneasiness in early May, a suspi- 
cion that despite all assurances some pretext might 
be found to keep them where their presence would 
most awkwardly be felt. The public irritation during 
the days of doubt was unmistakable. It was sufhi- 
cient to make clear to the Cabinet that, whatever 
else happened, the evacuation could not be post- 
poned. So the movements went forward—and at high 
speed. The result was a salutary freshening of public 
opinion. With the British Army out of the struggle, 
the vindictiveness against Zionism, that was recently 
so marked among the broader masses, blew away. 
A new, if remote, interest in the equities of the 
struggle followed on the first thankful reaction of 
“We're finished with it.” 

The declaration of the State of Israel gave a strong 
momentum to these healthier impulses. The average 
man might have found it hard to explain why, but 
the re-emergence of this nation, like an island that 
had been submerged two thousand years ago, and 
now in an oceanic upheaval thrust its back above the 
swirling waters again, touched his sense of history. 
Headlines and comments uncolored by any of the 
animosities of the past year appeared throughout 
the press. It is, after all, one of the curious elements 
in the British character that its animosities can be 
shed as easily as garments. The Arabs have been the 
chief beneficiaries of this trait, their conduct during 
the War disappearing into an oblivious haze of sen- 
timent. But this time the Zionist cause enjoyed the 
“amnesty.” Although the professional Arabists made 
an effort to keep awake last year’s terror phobias, 
ordinary men and women brushed everything aside 
and tacitly wished the old-new State good luck. 


The Labor Party Conference 


For a moment everything stood out clear. Britain had 
gone; in the void was not mere chaos but a State 
affirming itself in moderate and constitutional lan- 


guage; the threat to order lay in the launching of 
war by Arab sovereigns, flagrantly campaigning be- 
yond their own borders. In so far as these facts could 
be brought home to the public some warmth of sup- 
port could be won. That was evident from the ex- 
perience of the Poale Zion delegate, Mr. Maurice 
Rosette, at the Labor Party Conference at Scarbor- 
ough. Early on the third day’s sitting, the platform 
allowed Mr. Rosette to address the Conference. He 
was allotted seven minutes. He rose in an atmosphere 
which, though not unfriendly, was marked by a 
considerable reserve and very little clapping. He has 
a gift for direct talking, combining the virtues of 
homeliness and dignity, which appeals intelligibly 
to the representatives of the Trade Unions and local 
branches of the Labor Party. This is not to be a tale 
of recrimination, he began—“‘I don’t want to do that. 
An entirely new situation has arisen.” 

He described the significance of the establishment 
of the Jewish State, its progressive character, its de- 
sire for peace with the Arabs, the dangers inherent 
in the refusal of the Arab governments to observe 
the obligations of membership in U.N. And only 
after making these points, to which the audience re- 
sponded with increasing interest and cordiality, he 
went on to complain of the use of British men, forces 
and money by one of the aggressors, Transjordan. 

“There is now a great opportunity. The American 
Government and the Russian Government have 
recognized the State of Israel” (a voice “Why?’’) 
“I don’t know why; but that these two States, who 
so seldom agree, should have joined together is a 
good thing. South Africa, Canada, New Zealand, 
and Australia, which supported partition and saw 
it for what it was—a compromise by the Jews—may 
soon follow suit. Israel has applied for membership 
of the United Nations. The British Government has 
before it a chance of an act of great statesmanship. 
It can offer friendship and co-operation to the new 
Jewish State. Labor Britain could keep faith with 
its thirty years’ tradition of sympathy for the cause 
of Jewish Freedom.” 
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Mr. Bevin had not yet arrived at the Conference, 
and the response on behalf of the Labor Party Ex- 
ecutive was made by Mr. Herbert Morrison. It in- 
cluded references to the Jewish endeavor in Pales- 
tine which were in some respects the most friendly 
that have been heard from any Minister since Labor 
took office. Mr. Morrison showed that he still re- 
membered (what many for a while feared he had 
forgotten) the admiration he had felt for the settle- 
ments at the time of his tour eighteen years ago. 
Labor, he said, had always sympathized with the 
idea of the Jewish Home. On the other hand, he 
carefully avoided terms which might commit the 
Government with regard to the future. While speak- 
ing of his hopes of “a new and better chapter,” he 
took cover under what has become the Whitehall 
blanket formula—an appeal to Jews and Arabs “‘to 
get together and try to co-operate for the good of 
Palestine.” 


Neutrality with a Difference 


It would be ungracious, in view of Mr. Morrison’s 
clear reminder to the Labor Party of its pro-Zionist 
tradition, to hold this formula against him person- 
ally. Foreign affairs not being his province (though 
he would be no bad Foreign Secretary), he could 
not commit the Party for the future, even though 
he could appeal to its past. So he had no option but 
to restrict himself to the current terminology. But 
what iniquities the Formula can cover were dis- 
closed by the shells exploding against the stone edi- 
fices of Jerusalem during the very days on which the 
Party at Scarborough was in effect voting Mr. Bevin 
another lease of life. 


It was perhaps not wholly wise of Abdullah to 
gtab for Jerusalem. Elsewhere in Palestine his as- 
sault might have been watched by the eyes of this 
island with less concern. Or if Jerusalem had fallen 
immediately to him, public opinion might, as so 
often, have acquiesced supinely in the fait accompli. 
But when the Jewish resistance showed its measure, 
and some observers speculated that the siege might 
be as protracted and destructive as the Franco siege 
of Madrid, the public grew aware that one of its 
oldest concepts, “the peace of Jerusalem,” was being 
infringed. Jerusalem has, after all, emotional con- 
notations denied to Madrid or Warsaw or Stalin- 
grad. A host of associations cluster around it. It has 
figured in English legend, in poetry of both the pro- 
fessional and folk varieties; it stands not only for 
sanctity but also for joy, and even for the New So- 
ciety in a Utopian sense. The press reflected a wide- 
spread feeling of scandal, of sharing in the city’s 
wounds. 

Then came a forceful letter to the Times, from 
Newcastle’s Labor M.P., Lyall Wilkes, who worked 
through a chain of concise argumentation to this 
challenge: 
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“Does public opinion at home appreciate (as it 
does abroad) that every tank and aeroplane now 
being used by the Arabs has been supplied from the 
United Kingdom; that the British air mission is 
still functioning in Iraq; that British missions are 
now working, training and re-equipping Arab armies 
in Saudi Arabia and Iraq; that between 1945 and 
1947 we supplied Egypt alone with 40 military air- 
craft, 38 scout cars, and 298 carriers, apart from a 
great quantity of small arms and light equipment; 
that the Arab Legion now waging war is wholly 
subsidized by us with £2,000,000 a year and is com- 
manded by 38 British officers; that Transjordan under 
the March, 1948, treaty is bound to ‘undertake not 
to adopt in regard to foreign countries an attitude 
which is inconsistent with the alliance or might 
create difficulties for the other party thereto’; and 
that no word of protest has come from the British 
Government at the Arab invasions, but that the Jews 
within the boundaries given them by the United 
Nations partition decision (which still stands) are 
denied arms by the British? 


“, . . Will we never learn that we cannot sub- 
sidise aggression in the Middle East and oppose it 
in Greece or Persia—that to climb now into the 
gtandstand and attempt to wash our hands of re- 
sponsibility for the slaughter perpetrated by our 
Spitfires and British-trained and officered Arab troops 
is conduct utterly unworthy of the traditions of a 
great nation and indicates a moral degeneration 
within the political leadership of this country far 
more alarming than any sign of a merely material- 
istic or economic decline.” 


This was not a solitary complaint. From widely 
different quarters—from Robert Boothby, M.P., of 
the Conservative party, from members of the Church 
of Scotland, from private individuals—came expres- 
sions of concern. The House of Commons reflected 
this wave of feeling. Mr. Churchill put a question 
to Mr. Bevin about the Arab Legion, and urged him 
to “bear in mind the great importance of our pursu- 
ing an even-handed course of strict impartiality at 
a time when we are resigning our responsibility in 
Palestine.”” Queries from other members were more 


pointed. 


However, Mr. Bevin has a way with criticism. And 
by the withdrawal of the twenty-one “seconded” 
officers from the Arab Legion he produced the ap- 
pearance of deferring to the public wish for a real 
British neutrality in the war. This token submission 
was sufficient to still, for the moment at least, the 
protest against the much more weighty assistance the 
Legion enjoyer at the British taxpayers’ expense. 
Meanwhile the Foreign Office worked with an energy 
worthy of a better purpose to traduce the Israeli 
case on the one hand, and to emphasize Britain's 
role as peacemaker on the other. If people and press 
were (it is good to note) relatively impervious to 
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the traduction, because it reeked of the old polemics 
they abominate by now, they succumbed to the propa- 
ganda of the truce plan. The newspapers, by and 
large, hailed it as a statesmanlike proposal. No one 
paused to analyze it and boil it down to what it was, 
the resurrection of the pre-May 15th policy in all 
its aspects adverse to the Jews, a policy the un- 
workability of which had led to the abandonment 
of the Mandate. 


Two Faces 


THE most worrying thing to a Britisher examining 
this situation, is, as Lyall Wilkes implied, the hiatus 
between the British Levant policy visible to the 
world and that policy as it is transfigured for the 
benefit of the home public by the “bring-Jews- and- 
Arabs-together” formula. Mr. Bevin’s antecedents 
as a Trade Union negotiator have sometimes been 
viewed as the source of the idea that everything, 
even Jewish-Arab differences, can be solved by a 
round-table talk. Actually the idea is much older 
than Mr. Bevin’s terms of office; in Indian as well 
as Palestine politics it was the keystone of Tory 
thinking for years until facts had to be recognized 
and that division made that alone can ultimately 
lead to friendship. It is hard to avoid the fear that 
the retention of the phrase in current politics is no 
longer rooted in beliefs. Only, it passes as an ex- 
planation of policy to the public—the public, which 
cannot yet read officialese and therefore cannot con- 
strue the clauses of international documents; which 
does not know that some of the teeth of the British- 
drafted truce proposals were drawn by amendments; 
and which accepts the diplomatic by-lines crediting 
Britain with enhanced prestige after her mediation. 

Yes, at home Britain’s delegate to U.N. looks this 
week like a mediator, whereas to the world he re- 
sembles the ally of the Arabs. In arming the Arabs 
in the field and giving them diplomatic support at 
Lake Success, Britain is acting logically on the major 
Foreign Office premise that Arab friendship is worth 
having and can be assured now and for ever by sup- 
port for the Arab Palestine adventure (with its un- 
easy and possibly short-lived Arab unity). The con- 
viction that this premise is a glaring error is one of 
the reasons which prompts a small but growing 
group in Britain to criticize Mr. Bevin over Palestine; 
but in the sense that they take the premise for 
granted, the Foreign Office may undoubtedly be said 
to be acting logically. And if logically, then also with 
incredible diplomatic skill and success. In this sense 
perhaps the claim for the “enchanced prestige’ of 
the Foreign Office by certain diplomatic correspond- 
ents was justified. But the world has seen a good 
deal of diplomatic victory resulting in enchanced 
prestige; and seen it gradually breed dislike of the 
country concerned, gradually mobilize a coalition of 
injured powers against it. In the thirties mounting 
“prestige” of that sort led Italy and Japan to ruin. 
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So the logic and the skill are not advertised here, 
and the mediation story holds the stage. It might 
well be argued that this two-faced character of our 
Palestine diplomacy, which I called at the outset a 
worrying thing, is also paradoxicaliy the one hopeful 
sign in an otherwise bad business. It shows a realiza- 
tion that the public, having drawn a sign of relief at 
the end of Britain’s Palestine connection, would not 
endure further intervention if that intervention were 
flaunted before it. Rash would be the Minister who 
rose today and openly avowed British support for 
the invaders. Public opinion is usually passive, but, 
as the Hoare-Laval storm once showed, it can be 
roused; and in the Government ranks there are 
traces of anxiety that it might be roused over the 
position vis-a-vis the Arab armies. 

But as yet the mediation-cover has not worn thin. 


The Irish Parallel 


ALMOST on the eve of May 15th there was a spate 
of material on the B.B.C. network written around 
the Irish national struggle. In language utterly free 
from recrimination, language of pure understanding 
for the Irish cause, the history of the days of the 
bitterest troubles was told. The Dark Night Is Over 
was the title of one piece, a play. In the course of 
it a British sergeant tells his officer what the men in 
the ranks think about the Irish who are fighting 
them: “They say we'd do the same, sir, if we were 
in their place.” 

There is so much in the record of Ireland’s emer- 
gence that parallels the struggle by which Israel 
came to birth. Where there are differences they are 
of a kind that should make it easier for the British 
people to reach a level of understanding for and 
harmony with Israel, should make the process much 
more rapid, jumping the twenty-five years of silence 
between London and Dublin. The struggle over 
Istael was so very much briefer; only in the final 
stage was there open conflict. 

If it were left to popular sentiment in Britain, the 
rancor could almost already be considered at an end. 
The spectacle of a small people holding its own 
against bigger and better equipped opponents adds 
to the general willingness to think well of Israel. 
When Richard Williams, the B.B.C. correspondent 
in Jerusalem, cabled home the narrative of the single 
Jewish armored car that held off seven Arab cars 
and knocked out three, there was a note of admira- 
tion in his telling of the tale that provoked an. echo 
in listeners everywhere in the country. 

Only, the government is a long way behind public 
opinion on the key-issues; of ceasing to support Arab 
extremism, and of recognizing Israel. And unfor- 
tunately it is a government decision which must de- 
cide when this dark night is over, so that the 
antagonism between London and Tel Aviv may end 
like a bad dream. 
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Mystery and Commandment 
(Upon Leo Baeck’s 75th Anniversary) 


by Ernst Simon 


URING THE WINTER semester of 1899-1900, 
the great Protestant church-historian Adolf Har- 
nack delivered a course of sixteen lectures before 
students of all faculties in the University of Berlin 
on “Das Wesen des Christentums’—The Essence of 
Christianity. Published in book form at the opening 
of the twentieth century, this study soon made its 
mark throughout the civilized. world. Shortly there- 
after, in 1901, the Breslau Monatsschrift fuer Ge- 
schichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums carried an 
extended critique of the already famous book, by a 
young author, not widely known hitherto. It was Leo 
Baeck, who at 28 was then the rabbi of the com- 
munity of Oppeln in Upper Silesia. 

Only a few weeks ago, a youthfully vigorous 75 
years of age, he spoke again at the Jewish Institute 
of Religion on fundamental questions in Jewish re- 
ligion, and quoted—in the original Greek, of course 
—the famous Aristotelian statement that poetry is 
philosophical, but not reality. The same premise was 
his assumption in that early polemical essay against 
Harnack, where he applied it in order to criticize the 
historian’s insufficient attention to history. What 
continuity in the sources and content of a man’s cul- 
ture is expressed in this coincidence! But is con- 
tinuity the real and essential secret of the life of 
Leo Baeck? Or did he change in more than fifty years 
of wrestling with problems of religion, with his own 
faith, and with Christian faith? It might prove re- 
warding to go into this question in more detail. 


BAECK’s brochure against Harnack, which was twice 
reprinted, became the nucleus of his major work. 
After four years, the 32 year old author, still serving 
as rabbi of his not-too-large congregation, published 
his book Das Wesen des Judentums. (The Essence 
of Judaism.) The title, of course, was borrowed 
from his famous opponent, but Harnack himself is 
no longer referred to. The book is constructed, very 
systematically, in three parts: The Nature of Juda- 
ism, The Ideas of Judaism, and The Preservation 


‘of Judaism. 


A crowded appendix fully substantiates the fol- 
lowing precise explication: ‘That citations from 
the Talmudic literature are especially numerous is 
justified by the history of its misinterpretation.” 
The original apologetic point-of-view is, as we see, 
maintained. The Talmud is cited not primarily, or 


at least not exclusively, because of its inherent im- . 


portance in expressing the “essence of Judaism,” 


but because it is also the primary object of anti- 
Jewish polemics. Moreover, the book is shot through 
with attempts to distinguish Judaism from, and 
with arguments against, other religions, especially 
Christianity. 

The book shows the influence of the early Jewish 
writings of Hermann Cohen, and its basic position 
is a conservatively Liberal Judaism, with a marked 
Opposition to all mystical elements. Such a view 
corresponded to the general attitude of Liberal 
Jewry at the beginning of the century, and this 
explains the powerful effect of the book, which 
made almost inevitable the rise of the author to the 
rabbinate of Duesseldorf, then of the great con- 
gregation of Berlin, and his appointment as Lec- 
turer at the Hochschule fuer die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. Yet there are whole sections which fore- 
shadow something quite new. This is true, above 
all, of the still somewhat hesitant emphasis on the 
ethnic element in the existence of Judaism, and of 
the image of the martyr, the witness of faith, which 
crops up with a sort of spontaneous energy through- 
out the book: it appears both in the form of indi- 
viduals and in the collective personality of all Israel, 
whose role in world-history it typifies. The same 
might be said about Baeck’s vigorous repudiation of 
those attempts to reduce Judaism to dogmas, by 
which earlier, classical Liberal Judaism had often 
tried to establish new, firm ground in place of the 
lost stability of religious law. Baeck rejects this 
tendency, and through this renunciation—to which 
he devoted significant supplementary articles in the 
Monatsschrift—he seems to commit himself to a 
new Jewish venture of faith upon uncharted seas. 
Where would his journey bring him? 


IN 1921, fifteen years after the first edition, Das 
Wesen des Judentums was reissued as a book of 327 
pages instead of the original 167. In this form it 
went through six German printings and was trans- 
lated into English (The Essence of Judaism, New 
York, Macmillan, 1936).* The author rightly said 
in his preface to the new edition: “It is an old 
book—yet it is a new book. .. .” What in it was 
old, and what new? What had remained, and what 
had changed? 

The first edition had appeared one year after 
Herzl’s death. Baeck had been one of only two 
rabbis who refused to support the resolution of the 





*Translated by Victor Grubweiser and Leonard Pearl. 
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Allgemeiner Deutscher Rabbinerverband which pro- 
tested against the first Zionist Congress in 1897. 
For a very young man, just entering upon a career 
still uncertain, this without doubt required courage. 
In the following years he showed no less courage 
in confronting the successive changes in Jewish life 
and Jewish thought with an extraordinary receptivity 
to the new, but always from an inflexible core. In 
the brilliant essay on “Apologetic Thought” which 
Franz Rosenzweig devoted to Max Brod’s confes- 
sional book, Heidentum, Christentum, Judentum 
(Paganism, Christianity, Judaism”) and to the 
second edition of Baeck (and which, curiously 
enough, Baeck does not mention in his expression 
of thanks to critics in the preface to the fourth 
printing), the non-Zionist author of The Star of 
Redemption stresses “that the Liberal rabbi, par- 
ticularly in his second edition, has things to say 
about the Jewish people and Jewish history which 
are of a profundity such as the comments of the 
Zionist poet seldom attain. Perhaps the current 
Jewish scene displays no more hopeful sign than 
this exchange of roles” (K/einere Schriften, Berlin, 
Schocken Verlag, 1937, p. 41). 

This, then, is the first new element: a noteworthy 
strengthening and deepening of the motif of ethnic 
community. Where the first edition says “Volk” 
(page 41), the second edition and the English trans- 
lation now have “Nation” (p. 55). The new em- 
phasis crops up consistently in such passages as the 
following: “The people were enabled to discern 
the message of the Lord again and again, the belief 
in themselves was granted to them. . . . It was by 
means of the idea of election that the community 
first became conscious of itself... . By this means 
alone was the community able to confront the whole 
world . . . . to be that community which accepted 
no compromise” (p. 56 f.). 

If the above change involved only a greater em- 
phasis of a conception already present in the first 
edition, the new attitude towards mysticism marks 
a basic change. The young rationalist had virtually 
denied the “mystery of faith,” or at least refused 
to concede its central significance in religion, and 
sought to deduce from this position the fruitful 
non-dogmatism of the Jewish religion (First ed. 
pp. 2-6). The mature man states his view both more 
circumspectly and more precisely, in saying: “The 
very conception of ‘secret things,’ which in Judaism 
appertain to the Divine, was wholly opposed to 
such an attitude. In the Church the Divine mystery 
is something real, something which becomes visible 
and tangible in the sacraments; in Judaism it re- 
mains in the sphere of the ideal. The Secret is un- 
searchable; it belongs to God and not to man; it 
can only be sensed” (Second ed., p. 5).* These 





* The translation here has been altered somewhat from that of 
the published English edition, in order to conform more closely 
to the original German. 
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new insights made it possible to treat prophecy on 
an objective plane and not by psychologizing it, to 
speak of its mysterious truths of revelation, even 
to evaluate positively mysticism itself—especially as 
manifested under a Jewish restraint, which can 
never dissolve into a mystic unity the personality 
of God and our capacity to address ourselves to 
Him in prayer. In a sentence where the first edition 
(p. 22) had firmly declared: In this way religion 
is “kept free from any mysticism and esotericism,” 
the second edition (p. 31) substitutes for “mys- 
ticism” the word “‘phantasticism.” 


One feels clearly that the author had in the mean- 
time experienced something new, or more precisely 
had /earned something. That voyage of exploration 
through the world of Jewish folk wisdom, through 
the Midrash and a part of the Kabbalistic literature, 
especially that of the Gaonic period, which had 
dominated Baeck’s scholarly interests for decades, 
had also yielded its fruits to the author as a re- 
ligious personality. He had experienced something 
new not only through his personal life but through 
his studies, a fact, peculiarly appropriate to the 
author as a rabbi, which finds expression in a 
curious minor, seemingly meaningless change in the 
second sentence of his book. In the first edition, it 
reads: “Judaism . . . during this time has experienced 
much and learned much,” but in the second: “has 
learned much and experienced much” (p. 1). Learn- 
ing now is given precedence over experience as a 
vehicle of the latter. 


This new emphasis leads to a third and basic 
change, referring to the character of Judaism as 
law, as commandment. This conception, to be sure, 
was central even in the first edition, but not in a 
polar relationship with the then still-undiscovered, 
or even rejected conception of mystery. Now ‘‘Mys- 
tery and Commandment” appear in the intimate 
nexus of correlated opposites: the clear command 
emerges out of the mystery of revelation and is 
imbued with the spirit of its source through all its 
most subtle mutations in analysis and performance. 
The paradoxical relationship of the two spheres, 
of Divine mystery and the human act of duty, had 
become for Baeck the innermost meaning of his 
“Essence of Judaism.” Henceforth, in sermons, lec- 
tures, and essays he would talk in those dual concep- 
tions which try to bind together opposites, like 
“mysticism and ethics,” “humanity and man,” “‘purity 
and freedom,” “possession and ideal.” Frequently 
the impression might even arise that one had to do 
only with a superficial syntheticism; but whoever 
rightly understands Baeck knows that whenever the 
author understands himself aright, both his actual 
faith as possessed by him and his religious ideal 
refer not to the resolution of opposites, but to their 
paradoxical co-existence in opposition. 





~ 
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WHILE these are the most significant changes in 
content which mark Leo Baeck’s intellectual journey 
between the two editions of his book, they are, of 
course, not all the changes of this kind which might 
be noted. One may mention, in the field of general 
theology, that there are clear traces of the influence 
of Karl Barth in references to God as “different 
from all else, different from world and nature” 
(p. 91), or of Rudolf Otto in the treatment of “the 
Holy One.” Also, Baeck’s new Jewish insights re- 
flect not only his own study of original sources, 
but also the theological works of Hermann Cohen, 
Martin Buber, Franz Rosenzweig, and perhaps also 
the early work of Gerhard Scholem. What is most 
uniquely Baeck’s finds its expression, accordingly, 
not only in his substantive position but in apparently 
insignificant changes of wording. We may cite a 
few examples from a mass of possible quotations. 


The first edition deplores the misunderstanding of 
a certain Jewish conception in these terms: “Un- 
fortunately, this has not infrequently been left out 
of account” (p. 7). The second simply states the 
fact without the regretful adverb “unfortunately” 
(p. 12). The diminished importance attached to 
the reactions of the outer world moderates the 
polemical style without robbing the content of its 
force. Flourishes such as the phrase “Where the 
modern temper rules. . . .” are now dropped. The 
same law of increasing self-assurance is at work in 
statements concerning inner-Jewish problems: instead 
of “standpoint” (p. 52) we now have “ground” 
(p. 68), instead of “martyrdom of conviction” 
(p. 53) we now have “martyrdom of . conscience” 
(p. 69). In each case more concrete expressions 
replace pale abstractions. The fate of the Jewish 
people, already foreshadowed in the first World 
War, and Leo Baeck’s increasingly devoted self- 
identification with it had noticeably enriched his 
affective reactions. The psalms of vengeance are not, 
to be sure, taken as expressing a personal mood; 
but the sentence “Many of these words no one 
would care to defend” is to be found only in the 
first edition (p. 52), for, in point of fact, the author 
does defend them in the broad historical perspec- 
tive: “Israel’s religion had to fight . . . and many a 
quivering word bears witness to the wounds re- 
ceived in the struggle” (p. 70). In the first edition, 
it was “many a harsh word.” 

Baeck, both the man and his style, had grown 
harder, more concrete; and so had also his charac- 
teristic optimism, that love of man which included 
as its precondition the possibility of contempt for 
men. No longer does Jewish optimism consist simply 
in faith in the good (First ed., p. 60) but in “a 
belief in the good which wills the good” (p. 81). 
The new power of this voluntarism more and more 
plainly replaces the theological technical language 
of the earlier book with the concrete terms of faith; 
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only now is “Creation,” as the ground upon which 
all mankind stands together, discovered; only now 
is the relation between God and man, as that be- 
tween mystery and commandment, understood not 
merely—with Cohen—as one of correlation, but— 
with Rosenzweig—as a “Bund,” a covenant; and 
only now does Baeck expressly say what his Jewish 
heart had always known: “One cannot pray in con- 
ceptions” (p. 110). Similarly the “attributes” of 
God, discussed in the first edition, appear within 
quotation marks only in the second edition (First 
edition, p. 70; Second ed. [German], p. 121); in 
this form they symbolize the changing of the book 
in its two editions from a blueprint for a philosophy 
of Jewish religion to an expression of a living Jewish 
faith. 


WE RETURN to the question with which we began: 
What is Leo Baeck’s personal “mystery and com- 
mandment,” is it change or is it continuity? Did 
not his book, in its new form, become an entirely 
“new book,” or did it retain the essential features 
of the old? In his fine appraisal of the great Frank- 
furt rabbi, N. A. Nobel, his friend and predecessor 
as chairman of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Rabbiner- 
verband, Baeck described the too early departed— 
not quite adequately—as a man of “creative recep- 
tivity.” Is this the last word to be said about Baeck 
himself, the key to the changes in his doctrine and 
style? 

No, for there is too much remaining which as- 
sures an essential continuity binding together the 
two books into one, both new and old at once. The 
heroic quality of Jewish existence; the nexus of 
revelation and election which young Baeck deline- 
ates with the genuine pride of a believing Jew; the 
Thou-relationship (anticipating Buber) between 
man and God; even certain terms of thought and 
expression we should now call “Existential’’—“not 
conceptions and their meaning, but man and his life 
and his conscience” constitute the characteristic con- 
tent of Jewish religion (First ed., p. 25, English 
tr. p. 35)—all these are common to both editions. 

The same is practically, if not entirely, true of 
one of the basic topics in Baeck, the image of the 
martyr. As mentioned above, it puts great strain 
on the framework of the first version of the book, 
and grows in significance in the expanded work. 
New facets were added through such a form as “the 
educated and learned witnesses to faith” (p. 3) or, 
for example, the following passage: 

“In the very face of death man still chooses: he 
chooses the will of God, and through death he 
chooses life. 

“In martyrdom death thus ceases to be fate... . 
It becomes a deed carried out by man, a deed of his 
freedom and of his love to God. . . . This very 
power, this might is Judaism, and on that account 
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Judaism has never known any times without their 
martyrs, those times which may be called unhappy 
in their happiness. . . . This will to martyrdom is 
the last word of human life, and it is spoken only 
where those other words, the words of decision, 
have gone before” (pp. 176-178). 

No Jew in the year 1948 can read without emotion 
this prevision of our fate which was formulated 
over a quarter century ago. Leo aBeck was one 
of the great teachers of that German Jewish com- 
munity which first in our time of renewed martyr- 
dom was despatched upon the hardest of all ways. 
He was conscious of his bond with Franz Rosen- 
zweig and his Frankfurt group and their project, 
the Free Jewish Academy, concerning which one of 
its teachers and heads, the physician Richard Koch 
at about the same time, in 1923, wrote: “Thus we 
set ourselves apart from no one of good will. Not 
from the Gentile world, the peoples among whom 
we not only live, but to whom we belong, as we are, 
and with all that we love and desire. May our future 
way with them never again be one of suffering, 
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as it was for such long stretches in the past. But if 
our historic travail comes again, then we shall know 
for what we suffer, we shall not die like beasts but 
like men who know what is good and what is evil” 
(Der Jude, vol 7, p. 119). 

Filled with this spirit, Leo Baeck, spurning the 
most honorable opportunities for escape, remained 
to the last moment with his German Jews; in this 
spirit he went to Theresienstadt with them and taught 
them, thus risking and guarding himself, “what is 
good and what is evil,” or, as he put it himself: 
“Wherever there was a Jew, there the fact stood 
clear that the spiritual was more than the world and 
all that the world could yield and give” (Second 
ed., p. 194). 

In the figure of Leo Baeck, in the mystery and 
commandment of a man who through every change 
in exemplary fashion taught and demonstrated the 
continuity of himself and of Israel, we have a Jew: 
the truest representative of German—nay, of the 
whole Western European Jewry of our historical 


epoch. 


The Overturn in South Africa 


by Jacob Lestschinsky 


— IS AN OMINOUS similarity between the 
political position of South African Jewry, in the 
light of the recent Nationalist electoral victory in that 
country, and the position of European Jewries in 
their time. This position is basically the same, in the 
final analysis, for all Diaspora Jewries, whatever their 
civil rights and status, but its contradictions become 
sharpest in the period of capitalist decay and in coun- 
tries of ethnic and racial conflicts. 

Physically and politically the weakest of minority 
groups, Jews everywhere enjoy a comparatively high 
economic status, whether it be in rich Germany or in 
poverty-stricken Poland, in wealthy Vienna or in poor 
provincial Galicia, in imperial England or in the Car- 
patho-Ruthenian backwaters, in metropolitan France 
or colonial Morocco, in the powerful United States or 
in puny Paraguay, in gold-rich South Africa or in 
ragged Iraq: everywhere and always, Jews are better 
represented proportionally in the middle and upper 
classes, in the professions and arts than the average 
of the population at large. Even where poverty is 
most general among the Jews, they still provoke 
the envy of non-Jews. The insignificant number of 
Jews among the poorest classes, farm laborers, un- 
skilled city workers, miners, is everywhere glaringly 
obvious to the non-Jewish majority. 

This “abnormal” occupational distribution, the 
product of centuries of landlessness and successive 
migrations which did not permit Jews to develop a 


differentiated “national” economy, make them the 
favorite target of groups interested in diverting class 
conflict into the channels of national hatreds. There 
is always enough envy- and hatred-laden fact in the 
wild anti-Semitic exaggerations to explain their pow- 
erful and wide-ranging influence. Moreover, the con- 
trast between the political and physical weakness of 
the Jews and their economic prominence is a dy- 
namic force which in our days has made anti-Semitism 
so devastating a political factor. The potency of this 
force is redoubled in countries where ethnic or race 
conflict is prevalent, or potentially active, where eco- 
nomic and racial or ethnic oppression are coupled. 

The interests of the Jews, with their history of 
persecution and their contemporary vulnerability to 
every racist wave, are, of course, everywhere and 
always with the oppressed groups or peoples. Ideo- 
logically, the Jews in Czarist Russia made common 
cause with the Ukrainians, the Byelo-Russians, the 
Lithuanians, the Letts, and, above all, with the Poles. 
The same was true in Austria-Hungary and the Otto- 
man Empire; and in South Africa there can be no 
doubt that the political sympathies of the Jewish 
community are with the blacks and colored groups 
in their unspeakable oppression, as well as with the 
Boers in their legitimate grievances against the Brit- 
ish. To be sure, this tendency, in our day, is undoubt- 
edly tempered by Jewish experience in Eastern Eu- 
rope with the ethnic chauvinism of oppressed peoples 
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once they had gained their freedom; a tendency whose 
signs are quite apparent among the Boers. 

But it is part of the tragic fate of Jewish minorities 
elsewhere that, whatever their political ideas and 
subjective sympathies, social pressures force them 
to become, objectively, supporters of the dominant 
group, even though they do not become part of the 
tuling people. The language which Jews adopt as 
they “‘assimiliate” to their environment is inevitably 
the language of the richer and more advanced, domi- 
nant people, for the tendency of the movement of 
“assimilation” is towards the material advancement 
of the assimilated. Thus, in South Africa, the tend- 
ency of the Jews is to assimilate the language and 
manners not of the blacks or colored groups, not even 
of the Boers, but of the English. Thus, objectively, 
they add strength to the British element in the 
country. 


There can hardly be any country where the cleav- 
ages between the various ethnic elements are as deep 
as in South Africa. Running on the same lines as 
social divisions and political oppositions, these cleav- 
ages lead to a highly explosive situation. The small 
community of 100,000 or 105,000 Jews, less than 
1 percent of the whole population (11,360,000 in 
1946), finds itself in a perilously exposed position 
between the competing classes and races. 


THE deepest chasm which divides South Africa eco- 
nomically, politically, and culturally, is the division 
between blacks and whites. The 2,225,000 whites 
form no more than about 20 percent of the whole 
population, but they are completely dominant in 
every field. In the legislature, the blacks are very 
meagerly represented by white men. The largest 
non-white group, the Negroes (or Africans, a name 
regarded as more polite), constituting 68 percent 
of the entire population are doomed from birth to 
the most difficult and ill-paid pursuits: The 60,000 
white skilled laborers in the diamond mines earn 
as much as all 500,000 black workers. Those of mixed 
blood, constituting 8 percent of the population, do 
not live in quite such desperate conditions, and the 
2.5 percent of Hindus are on a still higher rung of 
the social ladder; but even the average income of a 
Hindu is only one-fifth the average white income. 
As is generally true, the higher ranges of the op- 
pressed group are the most alert politically, and the 
South African Indians have been engaged in a vigor- 
ous fight against the ghetto law restricting their 
rights of residence. 

The problem of the colored population was a car- 
dinal issue in the recent electoral campaign. It is 
probable that the reactionary anti-Semitic parties won 
their victory largely thanks to their intransigeance 
against any concessions to the oppressed groups. 
General Smuts’ Liberal Party proposed to stem the 
tide of dissatisfaction among the colored population 
with economic advancement, improvements in their 
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residence rights and employment rights in the towns, 
public health measures to reduce their mortality rate, 
and the building of more schools in colored areas. 
The reactionary Malan party opposed all concessions 
as dangerous weakness, which would simply stimu- 
late the non-white masses to greater demands and 
more political activity, and would help train leaders 
among them who would one day organize a full scale 
revolt against white dominance. 

Living in the cities to the extent of 95 percent, 
Jews have very little contact with the down-trodden 
blacks. Yet it cannot be said that there is no ground 
from which could grow anti-Jewish grievances among 
the Africans. In many small towns near the gold 
and diamond mines, Jewish storekeepers introduced 
the practice of selling on credit to non-white work- 
ers, naturally, at a mark-up in price. Friction is un- 
avoidable in such a relationship. With the economic 
conflict coinciding with racial difference, and in a 
visible context, not at a distance, as in the case of 
the British owner and financier, the glaring differ- 
ence in living standards between the black miner and 
the Jewish storekeeper contains familiar and danger- 
ous potentialities. 


Up To now, the black masses have remained inert, 
and the Jews have found no reason to be alarmed 
about the relationship with them. The great danger 
lies in relationships within the dominant white minor- 
ity itself. The 2,225,000 whites are divided into three 
main groups: the Boers, (Afrikaners) who comprise 
about two-thirds; the British, who are about 30 
percent of the whites; and the Jews, comprising 4 
percent of the whites. 

The British and the Jews, both predominantly 
urban, constitute together a majority of the popu- 
lation in the cities, but the influx of Boers from 
country areas is decreasing their predominance. The 
English occupy the highest economic and social posi- 
tions, they are the most important among the bankers 
and the best paid among the skilled workers. The 
Boers hold the lowest economic and social positions 
among the whites; they are the farmers and unskilled 
laborers, but with an increasing tendency to compete 
in the professions, and as entrepreneneurs in trade 
and industry. Politically the British have also until 
now been dominant—not juridically, but actually. 
They also occupy the leading positions in the domain 
of culture. Their dominance in all these fields carries 
with it the power to influence, through the process 
of assimilation, minor immigrant groups: for in- 
stance, the Jews. 

The Boers, constituting a large majority of the 
dominant whites and considering themselves the only 
and authentic “Afrikaners” are in conflict with the 
British at many points. Politically, they aim to dis- 
solve the bond with the British Commonwealth. 
Economically, they compete for remunerative urban 
positions. Culturally, they resist the process of An- 
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glicization which British dominance in the cities, the 
schools, and the professions is imposing on the coun- 
try. The intensity of the conflict has risen in the past 
thirty years, with the development of migration from 
the Boer countryside to the city. 

In his bid for higher position, in which not only 
personal ambition but nationalism are implicit, the 
Afrikaner (as the Boers call themselves) encounters 
not only English rivals, but also a small group of 
recent immigrants, the Jews. This group is not backed 
by a mighty empire and a colonial tradition of three 
hundred years; it came not as conqueror but as 
refugee from pogroms and oppression, empty- 
handed and laden with a millennial burden of Chris- 
tian hatred; and it is not 30 percent but barely 4 
percent of the white population. Yet in a short time 
this insignificant minority has already succeeded in 
attaining an astonishing proportion of the very 
“plums” for which the Boers are vigorously contend- 
ing with the British. In some towns Jews are from 
30 to 40 percent of the lawyers and physicians. There 
are three Jews in the highest tribunal of the land, 
and not only old settlers among the English Jews, 
but recent immigrants from Lithuania are counted 
among millionaire merchants and industrialists. Po- 
litically, Jewish Deputies are found among the 
members of Smuts’ Liberal Party—which, though 
Boers are among its top leaders, is considered a Brit- 
ish party—or the Laborites: that is, they support the 
opponents of Boer nationalism. In the last census, 
80 percent of South African Jews listed English as 
their mother tongue, and in the linguistic issue, their 
15 percent share in the Johannesburg population and 
10 percent in Capetown weigh heavily against Boer 
nationalist interests. 

Thus are Jews woven into the tangled skein of 
ethnic conflict in South Africa. Nor are they exposed 
to the hostility only of the Afrikaners, but also of 
the British. They, too, though they may be bene- 
fited by Jews in the political and cultural struggle, 
do not relish the economic competition of the small 
Jewish immigrant community, who in such a short 
time have begun to invade what had been British 
monopoly positions. The British counter-movement 
is not as open and direct or as vigorous as that of 
the Boers, but it has its effect on the prevailing mood 
of isolation and uneasiness among the Jews. 


THE YEAR 1933, the year of Hitler's rise to power in 
Germany, was a turning point in the political history 
of the Union of South Africa. There had been an 
Afrikaner nationalist movement before then, as well 
as scattered anti-Semitic incidents. But in 1933 was 
born South African fascist nationalism, splitting since 
then into more or less radical wings. This laid the 
foundation for a hyper-nationalist party with a clear 
and far-reaching chauvinist policy, the whole para- 
phernalia of racist ideology, and a program for the 
“radical solution” of the Jewish problem—which can 
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mean no less ultimately than exclusion from all do- 
mains of South African life, and expulsion. 

Dr. Daniel F. Malan’s “Herenigde” or “Reunited” 
Party, was opposed to South Africa’s participation 
in the war. Officially they demanded neutrality, but 
actually they hoped for a Hitler victory. Documents 
found in Berlin after the war are said seriously to 
compromise leaders of the party, but for political 
reasons the matter was hushed up. Before the war, 
the party fought bitterly in Parliament against Jew- 
ish immigration to South Africa, and under their 
pressure, General Smuts’ government (as he said, in 
the interests of the already resident Jews) estab- 
lished a quota of vanishing proportions. In assessing 
the possible effects of the rise to power (albeit so 
far uncertain) of Dr. Malan’s party, one must go back 
to this background since 1933, which provided Boer 
nationalism with a fascist ideology and radically 
anti-Jewish program. One must weigh in this light 
the pre-electoral statefnent of the leader of the pure- 
Afrikaners that he is no anti-Semite and does not 
plan any restrictive legislation against Jews. 

A second “Grey Shirt” party of 27,000 members 
supported Malan’s group in the elections. This is an 
out-and-out Nazi group led by a German named 
Louis Weichardt, who had openly agitated on behalf 
of Hitler. Interned during the war, he has since been 
freed and is again active. 

A third party in the Malan group is the “Ossewa 
Brandwag”, a para-military organization of up to 
50,000 members, based on principles of National 
Socialism and racism, involving of course, anti- 
Semitism, and anti-parliamentarism. Its organization 
is patterned on the Nazi SS. 

A top, coordinating organization for all these 
movements exists in the “Broederbond’’, a secret 
society of leaders comprising professors, advocates, 
clergymen, and other intellectuals. It is built on the 
cell system, so that only a few members are aware 
of the affiliation of any individual involved. The 
whole is under the orders of a twelve man executive 
committee, which in turn is subordinate to a three 
man high command. 

The power of these nationalist movements was 
great enough even before the elections to force far- 
reaching concessions from the Smuts government. 
Pro-Nazi agitators interned during the war were 
released, some of whom speedily appeared in Parlia- 
ment. Of 4,069 German citizens interned as enemy 
aliens who were to be deported as dangerous to 
public security, only 254 were actually deported; 
the remainder were released. In the Parliamentary 
debates on this question, Malan argued that if Ger- 
mans who openly sympathized with Hitler were to 
be deported as dangerous to the state, the Jews 
should also be deported. Other deputies spoke in the 
same vein. The mood of the nationalists is bold and 
frank. Upon his second election to head the ““Ossewa 
Brandwag”, the commander Van Rensburg appeared 
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at a press conference in full fascist regalia and Hitler- 
style armband and delivered an address boasting of 
the numbers and organization of his private army, 
and proclaimed that even today he still revered 
Hitler. 

The May election led to a Malan victory, by a slim 
margin. His Nationalist party did not get a majority 
of the popular vote, by any means, but returned 70 
deputies to Parliament. The other seats in Parliament 
were divided between Smuts’ United Party (65 depu- 
ties) the Labor Party, (6 deputies) and the Afrikan- 
er Party, most of whose 9 deputies will probably 
vote with Malan. Thus the nationalists were able to 
install, under Malan as Premier, a government, for 
the first time in the history of South Africa, without 
a single representative of the British. 


THE Jewish population is on the verge of panic, in 
spite of attempts to soothe them with frequent quo- 
tations of Malan’s unexpected statement of October 
1947, in the heat of the election campaign, that the 
Nationalist Party is not anti-Semitic. There are too 
many contrary statements by Malan himself, in Par- 
liament and at public meetings, where he demanded 
the exclusion of Jewish immigrants, quotas on ad- 
mission of Jews to advanced education as well as in 
commerce, denial of naturalization even to Jews al- 
ready resident in South Africa, for no matter how 
long a time. Moreover, all the top leadership of the 
above-mentioned fascist groups now figure as Depu- 
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ties in Parliament and are in a strategic position 
there. One of them, Dr. Niklaas Diederiks is re- 
sponsible for the economic program of the ‘“‘Broeder- 
bond” according to which “all aliens must be ex- 
cluded.” Ben Schoeman is another who declared 
during the war that “South Africa’s entire future 
depends on a Hitler victory.” In October 1939, at 
the very outbreak of the war, the Malan party itself 
was responsible for the convocation of an Afrikaner 
Economic Congress in Bloemfontein, with over 1,000 
participating delegates. The purpose of the Congress 
was to organize “Afrikaner purchasing power” in 
order to “break the monopoly of aliens in commerce 
and industry.” It also resolved to set up a fund of 
£300,000 to “finance projects connected with the 
Afrikanization of commerce and industry,” and to 
create a special Afrikaner Chamber of Commerce 
with a network of cooperatives, which would com- 
pete with existing commercial firms. For anyone fa- 
miliar with anti-Jewish boycott tactics in pre-war 
Eastern and Central Europe, these familiar phrases 
are dangerously significant. 

While there have been no reports of steps to put 
the boycott into effect and subsidize anti-Jewish 
competition, the agitation for this aim among circles 
close to Malan continued. One of Malan’s closest 
comrades, and now a leading Deputy, is the aggres- 
sive anti-Semite Eric Louw, who spoke in the fol- 
lowing vein during the 1943 election campaign: “If 
nothing is done about the Jews, they will put the 
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Afrikaners completely out of commerce and the pro- 
fessions. The Nationalist Party is determined to solve 
this problem. When the Party comes to power, it will 
establish quotas for Jews in commerce and the pro- 
fessions.” In April 1948 the same Jewish specialist 
of the Malan Party replied in Die Burgher to a letter 
from a reader asking for a humane attitude to Jews: 
“The South African Jews,” he wrote, “have captured 
the liberal professions, commerce, and industry— 
and from this the true sons of the country, the Afri- 
kaners and English-speaking group, suffer. The Jews 
disguise themselves as true Afrikaner by changing 
their names. Shall the Nationalist Party forget its 
ast?” 

: I fear that not only Louw does not wish the Na- 
tionalist Party to forget its past, but, despite his 
electoral statements, Malan agrees. And if his 
strength is not sufficiently consolidated today to 
achieve the old goals, parties of this type, once in 
power, can afford to bide their time. 
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The first act of the Malan government to be 
recorded in the world press was the pardon granted 
to five South African traitors, of whom two were 
serving life terms, commuted from death sentences, 
one was originally sentenced to life imprisonment, 
and two were serving three year terms. Jan Hofmeyr, 
former minister in Smuts’ government, commented: 
“The people of South Africa will be dismayed at 
the first act of the Minister of Justice in releasing 
prisoners who were found guilty of high treason 
and other serious offenses against the State during 
the war. This act is a smack in the face for the men 
and women who fought to free the world from 
Nazism.” 


It is also a reminder how foolhardy it may be to 
trust the expedient phrases of appeasement which a 
fascist leadership may resort to in its climb to power. 
It would be fatal to allow them to lull us into the 
belief that the fascist has forgotten his past. 


Caribbean: Detritus of Empire 


by C. Hartley Grattan 


S° MANY PEOPLE see the West Indies through 
a pleasant haze of vacation romance, that it is 
rather cruel to insist that all the beauty and charm 
of the area be ignored while attention is concen- 
trated on distressing economic and political prob- 
lems. One is reminded of William James’s private 
judgment of Santayana’s philosophy: “What a per- 
fection of rottenness.” Amidst indescribable charm 
of environment, every depressing problem of modern 
life is found in full flower in the Caribbean. Every 
hopeful trend, proposal, or undertaking is immersed 
in a sea of difficulties. Frustration, the characteristic 
disease of the twentieth century, plagues both those 
who act and those who don’t act. 

The colonies of the Caribbean are the detritus 
left behind by retreating glaciers of empire. Four 
empires are concerned, the British, French, Dutch, 
and American, the latter a late-comer only about 
fifty years on the scene.* The others are in the area 
because in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the West Indies were a focal point of the European 
imperial struggle, and when the wars were over, 
the various nations retained bits and pieces of the 
American prize. Since the proclamation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine early in the nineteenth century, the 
empires of the Caribbean, save the American, have 
been “frozen.” But there is hardly an island in the 
group which has been continuously in the hands of 


*British possessions: Jamaica, Trinidad, British Guiana, the Ba- 
hamas, os, the Windward Islands, the Leeward Islands, 
British Honduras; French: Martinique, Guadeloupe, French 
Guiana; Dutch: Curacao, Aruba, Surinam; United States: Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. 


the same power since discovery. There is hardly an 
island which cannot recall a time when it was a 
prosperous unit in an imperial system of production 
and trade. There is no island that has not suffered 
the loss of its former greatness, few islands that 
today possess economic systems that support decent 
standards of life for all the people, and fewer still 
than can look forward confidently to a future of 
material well-being. The empires have not deliber- 
ately left the Caribbean colonies behind. They are 
victims either of shifts in world production, which 
have reduced the importance of the islands as 
sources of supply—this is notably the case with 
sugar—or of a “storm of breeding,” which has 
brought about a Malthusian pressure of population 
on resources. (Nor is it family breeding, for the 
family system has notably weakened and at least 
seven out of ten births are illegitimate.) This dis- 
crepancy between resources and population has led 
to the development of a ‘food complex’”—a fixation 
on the struggle for the next meal—at least as per- 
vasive as in the poor parts of Africa. Housing is 
very bad, under-employment almost universal, and 
unemployment common in fluctuating volume. 


Very few of the original Indian inhabitants sur- 
vive. They were killed off in the struggles for 
possession, died when enslaved by the victors, or 
were submerged by the Negro slaves brought in 
from Africa to man the plantations. Also there are 


today fewer white people in the islands than there ~ 


were a hundred years ago and in most of the colonial 
islands their position is truly precarious. The islands 
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are mostly Negro in population. Between the few 
whites (who generally form, or are closely attached 
to the political and economic élite) and the black 
masses is a buffer group of mulattoes which tends to 
seek a special position by allying itself to the whites. 
Additionally there are undigested groups of Hindu 
and Moslem Indians in some islands, like Trinidad, 
and a group of Javanese in Surinam. The color prob- 
lem in the area takes a form which is neither the 
extreme “colour-bar’” of the Union of South Africa 
nor the uneasy “white supremacy” of the American 
South, but it is bothersome nevertheless. Pigmenta- 
tion, from “coal black” by subtle gradations to “pure 
white,” is important in popular psychology. The 
lighter the skin, the greater the honor. The Negroes 
are oppressed by memories of slavery, a grudge 
which decades of freedom has not wiped out, and 
the experience of slavery helps explain many cus- 
toms and attitudes, especially in the matter of 
employment. The African cultural heritage seems to 
play little role, except perhaps in religion, and it is 
generally agreed that only traces of a peculiarly 
West Indian culture exist. The masses are an imfhi- 
grant people who have long since lost their original 
culture and who now live with greater or lesser 
ease in the Western culture of their ancient masters. 
The discrepancy between the values and standards 
to which they give nominal allegiance and the actual 
conditions of their life is one measure of the frus- 
tration from which they suffer. But the peoples of 
the Caribbean colonial-world differ sharply from the 
indigenous inhabitants of the African and Eastern 
colonies in that they have adopted, however uneasily, 
Western culture and aspire to gain and maintain 
its standards. 


Any table of the exports of the area makes it clear 
that agriculture is the principal industry. Sugar is of 
overwhelming importance and its derivatives, molas- 
ses and rum, rate high in significance. Bananas, 
tomatoes and other vegetables, vanilla, limes, cocoa, 
coffee, arrowroot, nutmeg, cotton — these things, 
sometimes confined to single islands, make up the 
balance of agricultural production. Trinidad has oil 
and asphalt, and Curacao and Aruba thrive on the 
refining of oil from elsewhere. On the mainland of 
South America, British Guiana and Surinam are 
suppliers of bauxite on a scale of world significance 
and British Honduras in Central America exports 
mahogany, other timber, and chicle, the base of 
chewing gum. In general, however, the “other prod- 
ucts” merely supplement sugar and as the world 
price of sugar fluctuates, so does the well-being of 
the people. Sugar once made the West Indies 
“golden.” Today it is a very weak reed on to which 
to rely. In a very real sense the future of the area 
turns upon lessening its dependence on sugar. 


Most of the sugar is grown an large estates. Such 
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estates, are justified economically because they make 
possible better methods of culture and higher returns 
per acre. The ordinary West Indian landworker, 
however, is a peasant cultivator and the prevailing 
standards are largely determined by what he earns. 
Generally speaking he earns very little; and while 
his position can be improved by instruction in better 
methods, such improvements are not normally 
thought of as pointing the way to a solution of the 
economic problem. There are too many people eking 
out a living on the land in the islands, so many in- 
deed that every year considerable numbers are forced 
to go to the towns to look for work, where they 
drift into the appalling slums. There is no possibility 
of solving the problem of excess labor in the Carib- 
bean islands by land settlement, for very little unused 
land is available and nothing would be gained 
economically by breaking up the large estates. Some- 
thing might be accomplished by land settlements on 
the mainland in the Guianas and British Honduras 
if the large amounts of capital needed to open up 
the country could be found. Like the rest of the 
colonial world, the Caribbean colonies suffer from 
a chronic income-and-capital famine. 

Most of the plans for improving conditions in- 
volve provision of capital from outside the islands 
by the metropolitan countries. The most lavish 
spender in the past has been the United States which 
has sunk many millions in its possessions, especially 
since 1933, without decisively improving conditions. 
The Virgin Islands, which Herbert Hoover called a 
poorhouse, have a population of only 25,000 and 
have received the full benefits of American gener- 
osity, yet in April of this year the legislature reported 
a deficit of $500,000 which, if not made up, would 
cause the collapse of the government’s services. A 
delegation was sent to Washington to ask for the 
money. It will probably be given, but the crisis and 
its likely solution both lead directly to the conclu- 
sion that until new economic foundations are put 
under West Indian life, subsidies from outside may 
stave off collapse but they will not of themselves 
solve the basic problem. 

Nevertheless the metropolitan countries must in 
common decency offer aid. In recent years American 
spending has taken New Dealish forms; but how- 
ever the political climate may change, spending must 
continue. The British, for their part, have been fol- 
lowing their Colonial Development and Welfare 
line and presumably some money will now be forth- 
coming under the Overseas Resources Development 
Corporation.* Both nations participated in an 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission from 
March 1942 to December 1945 and, in association 
with the Dutch and French, formed a broader Carib- 
bean Commission early in 1946. The new, more com- 
prehensive Commission, has its permanent head- 


*See the preceding article in this series in the June issue. 
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quarters at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. While it is 
largely an advisory and research organization, not an 
executive body, it nevertheles provides a perspective 
on the Caribbean as a whole which rises above the 
particularism which has harmed all the colonies in 
the past. All serious writers on West Indian prob- 
lems favor cooperation on a regional basis. The 
TVA approach is often specifically mentioned, 
particularly the policy of coordinating the work of 
agencies charged with handling special problems 
according to a comprehensive, integrated plan. But 
as the Commission is advisory only, the perspective 
it offers is somewhat lost with the actual execution 
of plans remaining firmly in the hands of the vari- 
ous governments. Even the gathering of the numer- 
ous British colonies into a West Indian Federation, 
often officially recommended, has not yet been 
achieved. 

The problem of helping the West Indies brings 
one face to face with the eternal colonial question. 
Where to begin: with welfare or development? The 
colonies, in most instances, can adequately finance 
neither welfare nor development from their own 
resources. If the metropolitan government steps in 
and starts much needed services, it may, if develop- 
ment lags, find itself permanently subsidizing arti- 
ficial standards of welfare. It is all well and good 
to give poor people a hand in bettering their con- 
dition, but there is still no surer cure for poverty 
than a good job at good wages. Theoretically the 
services, especially those like education which “pre- 
pare for life,” should open the way to better jobs, 
but if the jobs do not exist, what does it profit a man 
to be educated? If the graduates of the proposed 
West Indian University in Jamaica sink into unem- 
ployment, what then? This is not an argument 
against education, but it is an argument for an 
economy which provides jobs for the educated. The 
slogan should be, welfare through development. 


IN the political field, there is urgent need for democ- 
racy in the colonies. All literates should have an 
effective vote, and lected local representatives 
should hold the balance of power in the legislatures 
and form policy. But what policy can they form if 
every effort at progress results in a deficit? How far 
will their control extend if the constructive services 
are financed from abroad? And when honest men 
falter in the face of the appalling difficulties, is it 
really political or economic or social progress to 
open the way, as the British did recently in Jamaica, 
for a specialist in mass agitation like Alexander 
Bustamante to add political power to the economic 
power he already had as leader of a trade union? 
Would it really solve anything in Trinidad if Uriah 
Butler also added political bossism to labor czarism ? 
The late President Roosevelt is reported to have 
said that the West Indies should have autonomy even 
at the price of very bad government. Better a bad 
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government but one’s own, than a good government 
imposed from outside. Perhaps. But bad govern- 
ments will not solve the perplexing problems of the 
Caribbean. As the Dominican Republic shows, that 
way lies a dictatorship like Trujillo's. 

Push the factors around as one will, there is no 
escaping the point that until such time as a soundly 
founded economy is established, the West Indians 
will flounder in a frustating sea of troubles. Profes- 
sor T. S. Simey was only able to get to page vii of 
the preface to his admirable Welfare and Planning 
in the West Indies before he had to write: 

The task of the colonial administrator is pri- 
marily a political one, but there are few chances 
that he can succeed in it, in the peculiarly difficult 
circumstances which present themselves in the 
Colonial Empire, unless its social setting is clearly 
understood. To take an obvious example, the prob- 
lem of political self-determination cannot be over- 
come without a solution of the more fundamental 
problem of the production of wealth, for economic 
resources are stretched to the breaking point in 
many colonial territories. This, in turn, implies a 
solution of the problem of the social dynamic 
which provides the economic machine with its 
driving power. Unless a new approach is adopted, 
based on new assumptions and a new technique, 
the facile and grimly pessimistic conclusion must 
be reached (as it is, only too often) that since the 
West Indian and other colonial peoples are ‘lazy,’ 
the economies of their countries must inevitably 
prove inadequate to support the apparatus of ad- 
ministration essential to the modern state, and that 
therefore they must always remain dependent on 
and in a large measure subject to Great Britain and 
other colonizing powers. 

The strength of this chain of argument is as 
great as the fallacies implied in it are obvious. 
The need for following it to its logical conclusion 
is urgent, for the pledges that have been made by 
Great Britain to the peoples of the colonies in 
recent years, and even more important the very 
essence of the democratic faith which unites the 
British peoples in common way of life, require 
that the domination which has been exercised over 
subject races shall be brought to an end as speedily 
as possible. If this is not done, faith in democracy 
cannot remain intact, for the exercise of power 
which the maintenance of the Colonial Empire, as 
distinct from the Commonwealth, requires will 
speedily corrupt those into whose hands it is 
placed. If the avowed ends of colonial rule can- 
not be pursued steadily and securely, the colonial 
administrator must perforce become a cynic, and 
cynicism of this kind cannot be kept within the 
boundaries of the Colonies. It will disrupt our 
national life as surely and as speedily as gin and 
the slave trade disrupted that of so many African 
peoples. Some will feel that there is a certain poetic 
justice in the march of events to such a conclusion. 
But sucr a result would not be a just retribution 
for past misdeeds; it would be a tragedy as much 
for the colonial people themselves as for the people 
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of Great Britain, and for the world at large. 

That, in essence, is the problem; and since the 
dilemma has shown itself under capitalism, there 
is a tendency to lurch off from there into a discus- 
sion of socialism and Communism. There is a good 
deal of Communism in French Martinique. A local 
version of British socialism exists in party form 
under Norman Manley’s leadership in Jamaica. Both 
are spottily represented in various other islands. The 
French Communists may suffer reverses, for they will 
get only discouragement from the government at 
Paris, but the British socialism may get official en- 
couragement from London. But, apart from ideol- 
ogical support, what can the socialists really hope 
for? As was made clear in writing of Africa, the 
colonial policy of the British Labour Government 
is strongly conditioned by the imperative need to 
bring colonial resources to the support of the 
weakened European economy. What resources do 
the West Indian islands have which are useful for 
this purpose? Few, if any. 

A line of escape from the trap in which the Carib- 
bean colonies, particularly the island colonies, find 
themselves might conceivably be: (1) excess labor 
to be drawn off by emigration, if any place to go 
can be found and the needed capital supplied; (2) 
factory industries to be developed, either by govern- 
ment corporations (i.e., socialism), or by private 
enterprisers; to which could be added (3) a soundly 
conceived program of planned improvement in liv- 
ing standards through education (book learning and 
technical skills), housing, agricultural extension 
work, etc. The success of the last would be depend- 
ent upon the success of the other two and their suc- 
cess cannot be guaranteed unless that dynamic to 
which Professor Simey referred is found. 


Any generalized discussion of the West Indies tends 
to sink the individuality of the particular islands and 
territories. A few notes may partially redress the 
balance: 

Jamaica carries about 44 percent of the total pop- 
ulation of the British territories. Its economy is based 
on sugar, bananas, and coconuts. The new West 
Indian University is to be located here and in many 
other ways Jamaica is likely to become the effective 
center of the area for the British. Jamaica Welfare, 
Ltd., founded in 1937 to promote social and eco- 
nomic betterment of the working classes, is financed 
by an assessment of half-pence per bunch on bananas 
exported, under an agreement made between Nor- 
man Manley and President Sam Zemurray of the 
United Fruit Company. Manley, a Rhodes Scholar 
and barrister, is leader of the People’s National Party, 
a moderate “British socialist” party with a trade 
union affiliation of parallel political outlook. Man- 
ley’s party and trade unions have been effectively 
overshadowed by the flamboyant Alexander Busta- 
mante’s union and his Jamaica Labour Party. It is 
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characteristic of the uneasy. “better classes” that, 
when confronted with the explosive economic and 
political situation that exists in Jamaica, they should 
have supported Bustamante against Manley in a cru- 
cial election. 


Trinidad is a little less than half the size of Jam- 
aica and has about one-third the people, but its 
economic base is wider, for it has oil and asphalt 
as well as sugar. One person in three is an East 
Indian. Trinidad has the largest group of these 
people in the Caribbean, the greater proportion of 
the rest being in British Guiana. Trinidad is the seat 
of the College of Tropical Agriculture which serves 
all the British tropical colonies. It does admirable 
work but is too small to meet the mounting needs. 
Oil and asphalt have not saved Trinidad from the 
endemic poverty of the colonial Caribbean, but its 
broader-than-average economic base justifies hope. 

French Guiana, British Guiana, Suriman form the 
block of European colonies on the northern coast of 
South America. None is a flourishing colony, but 
French Guiana is positively pathetic in its poverty- 
stricken underdevelopment and hopelessness. The 
least of its disabilities is that it once had the cele- 
brated penal establishment, Devil’s Island. British 
Guiana and Suriman (or Dutch Guiana) are also 
strikingly underdeveloped areas, but they have rich 
deposits of bauxite which are of fundamental im- 
portance to the North American aluminum industry. 
However, bauxite mining is highly mechanized and 
provides relatively little employment. Such develop- 
ment as has taken place is largely along the coast. 
The backcountry is still wild and areas are unex- 
plored. The utility of the Guianas as an outlet for 
the excess population of the islands is probably con- 
siderable, if carried out scientifically. It is often 
suggested that the development of these colonies 
should logically be a part of a general development 
scheme for the Amazon Valley to the south. 


The Bahamas ate being more and more integrated 
into the Florida playground of the United States, 
especially since air-transport has been highly de- 
veloped. The islands are closely gripped by a small 
group of politically and economically reactionary 
whites, and they lag behind even the levels of pol- 
itical achievement elsewhere in the British West In- 
dies. Even the Duke of Windsor could not coerce 
the white junta into doing anything very construc- 
tive. A feverish underwater search for oil by United 
States and British companies is now in progress. If 
oil is found, the life of these islands will be turned 
topsy-turvy. 

Puerto Rico, which came into United States pos- 
session as one of the unwanted fruits of the Spanish- 
American War, is more like a South American re- 
public than an island of the West Indies. The 
islanders have enjoyed full American citizenship 
since 1917. The subject of a thorough New Deal 
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treatment under Governor R. G. Tugwell, Puerto 
Rico, still suffering from acute poverty, is an object 
lesson in the ultimate pointlessness of external subsi- 
dies without concurrent sound internal income-pro- 
ducing development. Incidentally Puerto Rico has 
what the British islands are now about to get—a 
university. It has not made “all the difference.” 

Curagao enjoys perhaps the highest standard of 
living in the island Caribbean because it has, since 
1915, been the place where oil from Lake Maracaibo 
in Venezuela is refined for shipment abroad. Aruba 
enjoys the same advantagé by grace of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey. In neither case would anything much 
survive, in an economic sense, if the oil refineries 
disappeared. 

By way of commentary, Haiti, an independent 
republic, is described by Paul Blanshard as “a warn- 
ing of what an independent nation may become if 
its people are not prepared for self-government.” 
The people suffer perhaps the lowest standard of 
living in the islands. The Dominican Republic on 
the same island is another warning. 


Tus rather erratic tour of particular islands and 
territories reinforces the conclusion that prosperity 
in the Caribbean colonial world (and independent 
world, too) is fortuitous, not solidly founded, while 
poverty is characteristic. The picturesque features 
of the area, particularly those supplied by Nature, 
simply mask man’s failure to find solid economic 
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answers. Until those answers are discovered, only 
outside subsidies will make life even tolerable and, 
willy-nilly, the basic drift will be to chaos. 

As that part of the colonial world which is nearest 
continental United States, the Caribbean should par- 
ticularly concern Americans. Their interest should 
be reinforced by U. S. possessions of Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands as well as by the fact that 
the nation has defense bases in Jamaica, the Ba- 
hamas, Antigua and St. Lucia in the Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad, and British Guiana, a heritage of the 
destroyer deal with Britain early in World War II. 
The residents, especially the workers, appreciate 
American wage policies which, by their standards, 
are liberal, but they fear our bent toward racial 
discrimination. If Americans can curb the latter and 
demonstrate how the former-can be made an in- 
tegral part of a continuing economic policy, not 
the fortuitous byproduct of defense construcion, they 
will make a major contribution toward solving not 
only the colonial problem of the Caribbean but of 
the entire world. This would be a far greater ac- 
complishment than falling in with the Latin Ameri- 
can drive to oust the European colonial powers from 
the Americas so that Guatemala can take over Brit- 
ish Honduras and Argentina the Falkland Islands, 
and the other colonies be presented with an inde- 
pendence which, on the evidence, it is quit clear they 
do not want and which would certainly, also on the 
evidence, profit them little. 
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Social Developments in the Histadrut 


THE following excerpts from Hapoel 
Hatzair and the youth magazine, Ash- 
moret, illustrate the cautious adjust- 
ment of the labor community in Pales- 
tine, with its tradition of pioneering 
voluntarism, to the needs of a growing 
bureaucratic complexity. 

MOSHE PILZER writes in Hapoel 
Hatzair: 


The Executive of the Histadrut re- 
cently announced a decision to create 
a new trade union of civil service 
workers. This decision would open 
the doors of the Histadrut to hundreds 
of government clerks and officials. 
Likewise the decision of the Union 
of Architects and Surveyors in the 
Histadrut to unite with the Union of 
Engineers will open the Histadrut to 
hundreds of salaried architects who 
have stood outside it. Other examples 
of this tendency include the creation 
of an Artists’ Union, including actors, 
radio announcers, and members of 
orchestras, the creation of a Physi- 
cians’ Union, efc.... 


The general laws of development 
which hold true for all industrial 
countries hold true for us, too. The 
proportional strength of managerial 
and clerical workers is on the increase. 
The technical development of Pales- 
tine has caused a rise in the relative 
number of technicians, whatever their 
field. . . . The managerial class is 
also strengthened by the develop- 
ment of marketing and commercial 
functions within our economy. The 
public institutions of the Yishuv are 
also in process of expansion; more- 
over, in this country, notable for broad 
colonizing plans, the managerial cadres 
of these public institutions are bound 
to grow further. ... 


There is no doubt that important 
elements among the workers consid- 
ered the members of the managerial, 
clerical, technical, or scientific classes 
to be merely continuing the traditions 
of life in the Diaspora, which it was 
their purpose to supersede. The hero 
of our early period was the Khalutz, 
the worker on the roads of Pales- 
tine. This transformation of values 
played a role of tremendous impor- 
tance in our history. And this is still 
true today, with the colonization of 
the Negev requiring further pioneer- 
ing efforts. But together with this the 
industrialized sector of the country 
is. bound to grow. There is no question 
but. that the absorptive capacity of 


industry will ensure possibilities of 
mass immigration. Hence, it is neces- 
sary for us to organize our industry 
according to the most modern prin- 
ciples, so that it will be capable of 
meeting the competition of foreign 
industry. Our estimation of the value 
of managerial and technical work has 
risen together with the growth of 
industry. Moreover, the social, medi- 
cal, and technical work of our public 
services has convinced the Yishuv that, 
while the working class in our popu- 
lation must continue to be strength- 
ened, the fate of the Yishuv in the 
field of modern industry depends on 
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its capacity for technical and public 
administration. . 


Moreover, the social distance be- 
tween the laborers and the managerial 
classes is tending to diminish. There 
is no country in which technicians and 
managers feel as closely identified 
with the wage-earning classes. The 
expert in this country is often subject 
to a harsh fate. He is hired by capital- 
ists who use his skill in setting up 
factories, enterprises, and new systems 
of work, and after he has finished his 
basic job they get rid of him. Any 
close observer of the economic life of 
this country can bear witness to the 
large number of technicians who left 
the country owing to this tendency. 
In this way the industrialists have 
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created conditions that tend to iden- 
tify the technicians and administra- 
tors with the working-class. Another 
reason for this identification is the 
identity of background of the techni- 
cal and ordinary worker. . 


It is very interesting to note the 
difference in the evaluation of techni- 
cal and administrative work among 
members of the &ibbutzim. In the 
early days of the movement there was 
a tendency to refuse to recognize pro- 
fessional and administrative work as 
a permanent function. In general, any 
acceptance of differentiated and crys- 
tallized professions was avoided as far 
as possible. To this day there are 
vestiges of this, although actual con- 
ditions are quite remote from this 
theory. The principle of allocating 
permanent work in a specific field has 
finally conquered in the £#bbutz move- 
ment. During the last few years there 
has been a tendency in the kibbutz 
to keep the same administrative off- 
cers in a steady professional capacity. 
This principle is actually carried out, 
especially in the industrial fields and 
in the sphere of cooperative market- 
ing. There is no doubt that the prac- 
tice of rotating officers devoted to 
public work of one sort or another 
has become exceptional. Awareness of 
this fact lags Behind the actuality. 
There is no doubt, however, that this 
growth of a higher evaluation of tech- 
nical, scientific, and administrative 
work has prepared the ground for an 
expansion of the framework of the 
Histadrut and has increased its draw- 
ing power with regard to various ele- 
ments in the Yishuv. 


The Histadrut must scrutinize its 
activity in the light of this develop- 
ment. It is probably true that this 
trend is most apparent in the nation- 
ally-owned sector of our economy 
which employs varied types of work- 
ers. In private economy the unions of 
architects and office-workers were able 
to carry out a far-reaching profes- 
sional principle of graduated pay ac- 
cording to professional skill, a princi- 
ple which was recognized as contribut- 
ing to the betterment of the worker's 
position. This principle of graduated 
pay constitutes a special kind of prob- 
lem for the economic bodies in the 
Histadrut, owing to the fact that it 
conflicted with the principle of pro- 
gressive payment according to family 
status.* There is no doubt that strict 
enforcement of the rule of progressive 
payment according to family status 
would minimize the drawing power of 
the Histadrut and its various institu- 
tions for most elements outside it. 
Flexibility in applying these methods 
strengthened the institutions of the 
workers’ movement and made them 
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more capable of creative activities in 
the field of industry, building, medi- 
cine, and other matters. In those insti- 
tutions where graduated pay has not 
as yet been introduced and where the 
need for improving the quality of 
the work will be felt, the only solu- 
tion will be the introduction of this 
type of pay. There is no doubt that 
loyalty to the Histadrut is one of the 
most important criteria for employ- 
ment in the institutions in our move- 
ment. In the early days of our move- 
ment this loyalty was the chief 
criterion according to which workers 
were placed in our institutions. This 
criterion is not to be abandoned en- 
tirely, but the extension of the func- 
tions of our institutions and the open- 
ing of some of them to the field of 
general competition will probably 
lead to the necessity of offering pay- 
ment according to a graduated scale 
in order that they may compete for 
the services of the best type of pro- 
fessional worker. 


The Histadrut in Palestine has, gen- 
erally speaking, succeeded in bridging 
the gap between the urban and the 
rural worker. It will also manage to 
bring the working-class closer to the 
professional and technical classes. 
There is still a great deal to be done 
in the organizational field before we 
will be able to include all types of 
professional workers in our midst. We 
know that the office-workers are not 
as completely organized as the indus- 
trial and commercial workers. More 
work must be done in organizing this 
type of employee. We must not forget 
that the contract drawn up between the 
Architects’ Union and the Engineers’ 
Union contains a clause according to 
which the members of the Engineers’ 
Union are not required to join the 
Histadrut if their conscience forbids 
it. Even the creation of a national 
organization for government workers 
in the Histadrut has only provided 
framework which the individual gov- 
ernment workers themselves will have 
to fill. Educational and explanatory 
work in this field is neecssary. The 
affiliation of the members of the tech- 
nical and scientific professions with 
the Histadrut is undoubtedly one of 
the most important problems of the 
workers’ movement. The future his- 
torian of our times will one day at- 
tribute the rise of Fascism to the fact 
that the workers’ movement did not 
form close enough ties with the mem- 


*As a result of this principle of a basic 
pay for all Histadrut workers, with addi- 
tions according to the number of depend- 
ents, we have cases, to which Histadrut 
people still point with pride and some 
amusement, where the executive head of an 
institution receives a smaller salary than 
the care taker of his building.—Ed. 
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bers of the free and technical pro- 
fessions, so that they tended to be- 
come organized in semi-Fascist or- 
ganizations. It is the duty of the His- 
tadrut at the present time to strengthen 


Social Forms in 


YEHUDAH B—m writes in Ashmoret: 

This article will consider the urgent 
need for a practical solution of one 
of our central military problems, and 
will attempt to suggest the basis for 
a solution to it: the crystallizing of 
the social forms of the future Jewish 
army. This solution will, of necessity, 
take into consideration the attitudes 
of the Yishuv and, in particular, the 
unusual social attitudes of its youth— 
and, together with these, it will have 
to be suited to the most urgent mili- 
tary requirements of our armed forces. 

If we attempt to define the ideo- 
logical and factual basis according to 
which we must attempt to set up the 
social forms of our military units, we 
will agree that the problem will have 
to be solved by means of an expedient 
compromise between ideal and reality: 
between the social and political ideals 
for the sake of which our new peo- 
ple’s army has been created, and the 
double actuality of a mass-mobiliza- 
tion of people who are completely un- 
trained in the most elementary mili- 
tary sense, and the real need to guar- 
antee the military effectiveness of the 
army itself which must, of necessity, 
be based on an absolute discipline. 


* * * 


When we consider the social and 
political aims of the Jewish army now 
coming into being, the army which 
actually protects the physical existence 
of the Yishuv, as well as the security 
of the Jewish state and its safety 
against the attacks of hostile enemies, 
it is clear that these aims in them- 
selves transform us into a single fight- 
ing force, each member of which has 
duties and functions having an equal 
importance in themselves, hence mak- 
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the bond between the working classes 
and the members of the scientific and 
technical professions so that they may 
together determine the character of 
the Jewish state. 


the Jewish Army 


ing us equals in privileges and social 
position. 

All the levels of the Jewish army 
now in the process of being created 
must be imbued with this awareness, 
in order to avoid being caught up in 
false notions concerning the existence 
of “military classes” or differences in 
personal rights and duties, according 
to the different military ranks. 


Nevertheless, together with this 
moral truth we must also realize, in 
considering the human material at 
our disposal as a result of the expan- 
sion of the Haganah, that our final 
aims will not in themselves suffice to 
create a military entity out of the 
masses of new recruits. The conclu- 
sion to be drawn from this is that 
there is need for the enforcement of 
a necessary pattern of military disci- 
pline, as far as the majority of soldiers 
is concerned, by concrete and effec- 
tive military methods; and it may 
also be necessary to arrange for a 
certain monetary compensation, in 
order to further activate the training 
and leadership-capacities of various 
types of officers. 

I shall attempt to apply these basic 
assumptions to the daily actualities of 
military life. 

ie 


On the assumption of the absolute 
Page of all ranks with regard to 
the distribution of basic necessities it 
is important to insist with absolute 
scrupulousness that, in the allocation 
of food, uniforms, and the necessities 
known as ‘‘petty provisions,” no dis- 
crepancy whatever, whether quantita- 
tive or qualitative, be allowed; and 
the same basic principle should be 
followed with regard to housing. In 
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connection with the latter point it 
will, of course, be necessary to con- 
sider the military necessity of lodging 
a gro - of soldiers — while 
the officers might allotted to 
smaller, individual pee units. 
Nevertheless the general principle of 
a maximal equality should be ob- 
served and not merely consideration 
of the officers alone. 

In accordance with the same gen- 
eral approach it seems desirable that 
members of all ranks (including com- 
missioned and non-commissioned offi- 
cers) should eat in one dining-room, 
although it may be that here there 
may be some room for further con- 
sideration. 

With regard to monetary compen- 
sation: insofar as it is possible to deal 
with this important problem as a mat- 
ter of een a alone, it seems likely 
that we will do best to accept the 
principle that holds good for the 
armies of most of the progressive 
countries. It must be a v possible 
for all members of the free citizen 
army to participate, to some extent at 
least, in public and communal life; 
it must be made- possible for the 
soldier to enjoy himself on his few 
leaves of absence; and, above all, it 
is mecessary to enable the needier 
soldiers to fulfill their financial obli- 
gations as breadwinners, heads of 
families, etc. 


In order to supply all these needs, 
it will probably be necessary to fix a 
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certain modest payment for members 
of all ranks in the Jewish army. It is 
clear that this must be limited by the 
general financial difficulties at pres- 
ent, but it would be disgraceful if, in 
the press of all our other military ex- 
penses, the most vital—involving the 
needs of the soldiers themselves— 
were to be forgotten. 

Thus, we come to the question of 
rates of payment to the members of 
the different ranks. In accordance with 
what has already been said concern- 
ing the human material at our disposal 
it would seem that a gradation of fi- 
nancial compensation would seem in- 
evitable: in other words the addition 
of some payment, however small, in 
accordance with the difference in 
rank, 

It is clear that our general financial 
difficulties will make it impossible for 
us to indulge in any extreme discrep- 
ancies in this respect, even in so far as 
the highest officers’ ranks are con- 
cerned. 

a 


With regard to the mutual rela- 
tions of members of different ranks 
at times of personal contact—it will 
be necessary to arrive at some practi- 
cal compromise between the principle 
of complete social equality and the 


necessity of creating a clear pattern of 
efficient military discipline. From this 
point of view it seems best for ail 
our military units to omit the salute 


(although it is customary in every . 


other army in the world)—even when 
in uniform—and to confine them- 
selves to rising and standing at atten- 
tion before anyone of superior rank, 
whenever he appears Bo ag of course, 
whenever he addresses, or is ad- 
dressed directly by them. 

Unlike the suggestion concerning a 
single dining-room for all ranks, the 
matter of recreation clubs for hours 
after work, training, efc. requires a 
different approach. Owing to the fact 
that privates, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and commissioned officers have 
different professional interests, in con- 
nection with their different fields of 
work, and tend to have matters which 
they prefer to discuss among them- 
selves, it seems preferable to have 
separate club-rooms for each of the 
above groups. It is likely, moreover, 
that ordinary privates will feel more 
comfortable in the society of their 
equals, without the stern eye of their 
superiors observing them. However, 
the matter of separate recreation-rooms 
should be left to the final judgment 
of the members of all ranks them- 
selves and, should the solution sug- 
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gested here be accepted, thete should 
still be no need for absolute strictness 
panty precise delimitation in this re- © 
ard. 

I shall close this article with a sug- 
gestion that may seem somewhat revo- 
lutionary, but which has actually been 
crystallized over a prolonged period 
in the majority of our units: the for- 
mation of committees of the various 
battalions, elected by the soldiers. 

The purpose of these committees 
would be the handling of all those 
matters, social, cultural, and personal, 
which do not enter within the juris- 
diction of the military staff in each 
unit. 

It is obvious that this does not mean 
that a parallel, or duplicate organiza- 
tion be set up alongside that of the 
military, but rather the exact oppo- 
site: that when, in the future, our 
military athorities are designated by 
the appropriate political bodies, they 
should be freed of all those duties 
which are not directly connected with 
the military problems of wartime. 
Moreover, the existence of institutions 
elected by the soldiers, governing so- 
cial, cultural, and personal matters, 
would constitute a desirable counter- 
poise to certain negative tendencies 
such as are bound to appear in every 
military organization. 
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